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The Battle 


HE Germans have reached the gates of Paris. The 
French Army, fighting the most magnificent battle of 
coos 1H 2 in its long history of tremendous military engagements, 
oaa7is |p bas been forced back yard by yard from the original Wey- 
gand Line under the pressure of Germany’s overwhelming 
superiority in numbers and machines. Every inch gained 
has cost Germany a holocaust of human life and mechani- 
cal destruction. One hundred and twenty German divisions 
are reported to be deployed in this engagement. The 
figure represents practically all the man power Germany 
has available at the present time. The material wastage, 
too, is tremendous. Training tanks sent post-haste from 
mstructional centres have appeared among the relics of 
the battlefield. Hitler is using every ounce of man power 
ad machine power to crush France’s resistance and force 
adecision before the end of June. 

But if France has taken a deadly toll of her enemy, she 
00 is bearing the brunt of the most savage and desperate 
attack to which any nation has ever been submitted. To our 
deep distress she is facing this attack almost alone. No 
words can do justice to the courage and tenacity of the 
French Army and we, who for the time being must stand 
by and follow the fortunes of their struggle almost as on- 

Ts, can only vow to send every reinforcement of which 
We are capable now, and, when our time comes, to fight as 
doggedly and bitterly for France’s independence as she 
8 fighting for ours to-day. 

There is little prospect of a slackening in the German 
‘irish. The encirclement of Paris appears to be the im- 
mediate objective of the German advance and units on 
the right flank have crossed the Lower Seine. The devel- 
opments in Champagne, however, suggest that the Ger- 
Mans are also trying to drive a wedge between the Magi- 
Not Line and the main body of the French Army. 

Germany might not be able to keep up the intensity of 

offensive were it not for a new military factor which 
“merged on the afternoon of June 10th, when Italy staged 
her etry into the war to coincide with the hour of 
tance’s greatest embarrassment. It is hardly worth while 











of France 


to waste words of censure on Italy’s despicable conduct. 
Mussolini, after all, has long since ceased to be a free 
agent. ‘The decision of June 10th was taken not by the 
Fascist regime, but by the German General Staff. Those 
who accuse the Duce of playing the jackal to Hitler’s 
beast of prey forget that the jackal, however despicable 
his activities, at least acts under no external compulsion. 
Germany has cast Italy for the rdle of a performing 
monkey. 

Italy’s offensive has yet to be launched. It may be de- 
layed until the German army feels more confident of its 
ability to turn the Maginot Line; but even before it is 
launched, the jeopardy in which France, and therefore the 
Allies, stand to-day is clear enough. Our pressing danger 
has sounded like a trumpet across the Atlantic. In a revolu- 
tion of opinion as spectacular and rapid as the Blitzkrieg 
itself, the American people is at last alive to the fact that 
their cause as well as ours is being decided on the battle- 
fields of Northern France. President Roosevelt in his 
speech delivered on the night of June 10th echoed the 
opinion of a vast majority of the Americans when he said 
that the United States as “a lone island in a world domi- 
nated by the philosophy of force ” was “a helpless night- 
mare of a people without freedom” and drew the con- 
clusion that America’s immediate task was to “extend to the 
opponenis of force the material resources ” of the American 
nation. 

The help must come soon, for our plight is desperate. 
The plea made by M. André Maurois to England can be 
passed on by both Allies to the United States. Help sent 
now is infinitely more effective than help sent later, even 
though it might then be ten times more technically efficient. 
It is not a matter of months, but of weeks. Determined a: 
we are to continue the war in Europe, on the seas, if neces- 
sary in our dependencies in the New World, the struggle 
can be resolved with an infinitely less costly outlay of life 
and goods if with the help of America’s resources we can 
build up without delay a decisive superiority in material 
strength. 























































































































USSOLINI’S declaration of war was from the imme- 

diate standpoint no surprise. Few Powers have so 
ludicrously paraded their be!licose intentions before brac- 
ing themselves for the decision to fight. Nevertheless, an 
element of surprise has not been completely banished. 
What, after all, has Italy to gain by sealing her enslave- 
ment to Germany with her own blood? Why has she dis- 
regarded the hand of genuine friendship, of patient con- 
ciliation stretched out to her by the Allied Governments? 
This way lay the possibility of expansion achieved by 
peaceful means and completed by a bond of co-operation 
and friendship. Yet Italy has chosen the way of treachery, 
cowardice and servitude. 

The reasons for her choice lie deep in her historical 
development. We tend to forget that once Italian national 
unity had been achieved, it was not Germany but France 
and Britain that stood in the path of Italian aggrandise- 
ment. We forget, too, that Italy emerged from the Great 
War a frustrated and disappointed Power. While the 
Allies increased their colonial possessions at the expense 
of Germany and Turkey and added to their Mediterranean 
coastline, Italy came away from Paris almost empty 
handed. The fury of disappointment which followed Ver- 
sailles gave Mussolini his opportunity and swept the Fascist 
Party to power. 

There were two elements in the Fascist revolution: a 
stable conservative element which survived the first ebul- 
lience and was strong enough during the early years of the 
Fascist regime to influence Mussolini’s foreign policy in 
the direction of moderation and co-operation; the nation- 
alist ferment remained, however, and extreme Fascist 
circles never once abandoned the dream of imperial 
aggrandisement and Mediterranean hegemony. 

The world economic crisis played into the hands of 
these extremists. The old bulwarks of Conservatism, busi- 
ness, the landowners, the peasants, the better-paid workers, 
felt the economic blight. The Fascist regime was taced 
with a revolutionary situation which could only be met 
by revolutionary expedients. But apart from nationalist 
ambition and imperial aggrandisement the Fascist Party 
had no particular programme. Hitherto Fascism had meant 
little more than the erection of Mussolini’s personal 
dictatorship on the basis of the status guo. Now it had to 
find a programme and crusade. It sought them in the tradi- 
tion of the extremists, in imperialism and aggrandisement. 
The decision was no doubt hastened by the emergence at 
about the same time of a similar though more virulent 
dictatorship in Germany. 

The Abyssinian War and Sanctions are a turning point 
in post-war European history. Fascist extremists had 
always suspected France and Britain; sanctions confirmed 
their distrust. The action was sufficiently hostile to in- 
crease resentment, its result so ineffectual! that Italy for 
the first time felt she could risk the hostility of the 
“decadent” West and even hope to oust France and 
Britain from the Mediterranean. Within a month of 
victory she was campaigning in Spain. 

Here the bitter lesson of Guadalajara drove Italy into 
the Axis partnership as a junior member. The Spanish 
adventure taught her that she could not establish Mediter- 
ranean hegemony unaided. Her economic weakness was— 
and is—remarkable. Although in a good year she is all 
but self-sufficient in grain (her imports for 1938 were only 
4 million quintals, against a home production of 127 
millions), she depends upon outside supplies for a wide 
range of foodstuffs, including meat and sugar, while her 
position in the sphere of industrial raw materials is one of 
complete dependence. She can produce about half a million 
tons of iron a year, and needs some four millions. She 
cannot cover one-tenth of her oil requirements. She has no 
copper, no tin and none of the component metals of steel 
alloys; her minimum import figure for coal is 74 million 
tons a year. Almost the only raw material that Italy has in 
plenty is marble, which can be used for triumphal arches 
but is more often used for tombstones. No Power, given 
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such economic handicaps, could face alone the grim 
struggle of totalitarian warlare. Italy had of necessity to 
seek an ally, and since the Democracies blocked her path of 
expansion in the Mediterranean, that ally could only be 
Germany. 

The Axis alliance, by binding Italy to Germany in g 
species of Niebelungentreu, encouraged every aspect of 
Italian extremism. Under the influence of the German cop. 
nection, some of the worst features of the Nazi revolution 
were transplanted onto Italian soil and Germany began ap 
infiltration of the Fascist bureaucracy and oflicialdom which 
boded ill for the country’s future independence. 

Nowhere was the change more apparent than in the 
foreign sphere. Italy was soon playing the role of “ brilliant 
second.” She could not break with Germany, for Hitler was 
doing what the Duce would have greatly desired to do: he 
had driven the West into retreat and each new aggression 
was accomplished without resort to war. The new methods 
received a final vindication at Munich, where Italy acted 
as “honest broker” in a negotiation which betrayed the 
independence of Central Europe. The whole transaction was 
nicely calculated to excite Italy’s envy and appetite. Hitler 
obtained all he desired without striking a blow simply by 
threatening the “decadent” West with war. It was a 
method which exactly squared with Italy’s military and 
economic weakness and her Mediterranean ambitions. The 
plea for a “ Mediterranean Munich” filled the Italian Press, 
and in November, 1938, the jackal cries of “* Corsica, Tunis 
and Nice” were raised. 

The year 1939 proved a cruel disappointment. The 
Nazis brushed aside Italy’s reminders that her turn for 
territorial redistribution had come and swept forward on 
their path of aggrandisement. Czecho-Slovakia dis- 
appeared, Memel was seized and German pressure on 
Poland began. Italy signed a full offensive and defensive 
alliance with Germany at Milan in May, 1939, but she 
regarded this treaty as a pressure instrument against the 
craven pluto-democracies. They, however, were to provide 
Italy’s second disappointment. In September, 1939, when 
Germany invaded Poland, they declared war. 

From the hour in which war was declared Italy’s policy 
towards the European struggle has been dictated by two 
different orders of fact. On the one hand, there are Ger- 
many’s needs; on the other, the limitations and the ambi- 
tions of Italy. Of the two, Germany’s needs have proved to 
be decisive. The war, by increasing Italy’s isolation, has 
accentuated the process whereby the more powerful Nazi 
revolution has come to absorb the weaker Fascist expefi- 
ment as the greater grain of mercury absorbs the lesser. 
Even had German and Italian interests clashed in Sep- 
tember, 1939, it is extremely unlikely that Italy would have 
been able to assert her independence. 

These interests did, in fact, coincide. The Nazis stil 
believed that the Western Democracies would not fight 
over Poland. They hoped to round off a lightning victory m 
Poland by a shameful peace in the West. They were thus 
anxious to prevent at all costs a spread of hostilities and 
to keep Italy out of the conflict so that she might act 4 
“honest broker” once the peace offensive was launched. 
The scheme broke on the reef of the Allies’ decision t 
continue hostilities. Even so, Hitler still preferred a non- 
belligerent Italy. The war degenerated during the first eight 
months into an economic siege. The Allies’ blockade was 
the only weapon of which they were making effective us, 
and in this static state of economic warfare Jtaly was 4a 
important gap in the Allied line. 

Non-belligerency also fulfilled the necessities of Italy’ 
economic and political situation. In September, 1939, she 
was in no position to fight. When Count Ciano divulged 
his speech of December 16th that Italy had qualified the 
“Pact of Steel” with the proviso that Italy would need 
three years to be fully prepared, he was speaking the bare 
truth. War reserves were negligible, the army was in process 
of reorganisation, aircraft production had fallen, while 
in the vital sphere of public opinion the Polish campalg* 
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roved to be bitterly unpopular both with the con- 
gvative and with the people. 

The eight months of siege warfare modified this 
position. The substitution of Signor Riccardi for Signor 
Guarnari was a signal for new activity in the sphere of 
supply. At fantastic cost to herself, Italy succeeded in 
puilding up considerable reserves of war materials, 

bly sufficient to last her through three or four months 
of war. The price entailed by these purchases caused a 
seep rise in the cost of living. Rationing was introduced 
ad the Italian people began to feel the effect of a war in 
which they had hitherto felt themselves to have no share. 
Skilful propaganda attributed the new economic stringency 
to the Allies’ contraband control. They were repeating 
Sanctions. Once more Italy’s whole economic life was 
threatened by the wealthy West. Thus the war began to 
agquire a more popular appeal. 

This period of non-war was brought to an abrupt close 
by the Allies’ decision to close the leaks in the blockade 
ad by Germany’s violent reaction to the decision. Within 
dx weeks Germany was at the gates of Paris and the war 
was transformed overnight from one of siege to one of the 
utmost mobility. Obviously both Germany’s needs and 
Italy’s reactions have also been modified. 

Germany must force a decision at once. The titanic on- 
saught on the West cannot be maintained through another 
winter. Everything, therefore, depends upon complete 
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military victory now and Italy, the non-belligerent leak in 
the Allied blockade, must give place to a belligerent Italy 
throwing every ounce of her military strength into the 
scales on Germany’s side. 

On the Italian side, too, the desirability of intervention 
has taken on a new aspect. The series of smashing German 
victories has persuaded the Italian leaders that the possi- 
bility of a “ Mediterranean Munich ” is at last in sight. 
The Fascists can argue that Germany has so demonstrated 
the decadence and military inefficiency of the West that 
even should Italy have to fight for Mediterranean hege- 
mony, the fighting would be so negligible that it could be 
concluded almost without cost. 

Yet it is really Germany that has determined Italian in- 
tervention. Italy no longer enjoys effective freedom of 
action. Her country is flooded with Germans, “ tourists ” 
and otherwise, military, technical and economic missions 
swarm her Ministries, her police are “assisted” by Ger- 
man units, her foreign policy is dictated from the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and the Italian declaration of war, for all 
Italy’s own ambition and cupidity, is essentially a decision 
of the German General Staff. 

Should Hitler win, Italy’s servitude will be the more 
complete. Should he lose, Italy will share in his degrada- 
tion. In either case, the decision taken by the Duce on 
June 10th is an irreparable disaster for the patient, im- 
potent and tragically irresponsible Italian people. 


A Check on Production 


ECRIMINATION about the past, we are told (and 
by none more earnestly than by those who have 
reason to fear it), is an unworthy dissipation of energy in 
a great national emergency. The doctrine is dangerous, 
since it would allow those whose essential frivolity and in- 
competence is now abundantly proved to remain in offices 
of trust and power. But whatever may be done about 
persons who have inadequately served the State in the 
recent past, there is not, and should not be, any protective 
ordinance for false and misleading ideas. Our safety now 
depends on a merciless impeachment of doctrines, if not 
of men. Many very dearly cherished notions have been 
swept aside by a month of Blitzkrieg. We no longer believe 
that we have only to sit tight to win; that Germany’s effort 
of production has been no greater than our own; that the 
war can be fought without the utmost sacrifice of blood 
and treasure; that a single scrap of virtue resides in caution. 
In these and in many other ways we have awakened and are 
now, at last and at length, setting ourselves with all our 
strength to the task of production. 

But there is another set of ideas, just as false and as 
enervating, which has not been abandoned, partly because 
its roots lie deeper in self-interest, partly because the proofs 
of its failure, though decisive, are not publicly apparent. 
This is the set of ideas that has been the dominant economic 
philosophy of the Conservative Party in the past nine 
years, the set of notions that sees its ideal of an economic 
system in an orderly organisation of industries, each ruled 
feudally from above by the business firms already estab- 
lished in it, linked in associations and confederations and, 
at the top, meeting on terms of sovereign equality such 
other Estates of the Realm as the Bank of England and 
the Government. Each British industry, faithful to the pre- 
scription, has spent the past decade in delimiting its fief, 
i Organising its baronial courts, in securing and entrench- 
ing its holdings and in administering the legal powers of 
self-government conferred on it by a tolerant State. This 
is the order of ideas that has transformed the trade asso- 
cation from a body of doubtful legality, a conspiracy in 
testraint of trade, into a favoured instrumentality of the 
State, until membership in such a body has become as 
Recessary to the business man who wishes to be successful 
4 an old school tie has been to the ambitious Conserva- 
live politician. It is the order of ideas that led to the 

port Duties Act being drafted in such a way as to put 
4 premium on self-seeking monopolies and a discount on 
the public interest; that turned “high profits and low 
‘umover” into the dominant slogan of British business; 


that raised the level of British costs to the highest in the 
world. It is a set of ideas that is admirable for obtaining 
security, “ orderly development ” and remunerative pro- 
fits for those already established in the industry—at the 
cost of an irreducible body of general unemployment. It 
is emphatically not a set of ideas that can be expected to 
yield the maximum of production, or to give the country 
wealth in peace and strength in war. 

Nevertheless, when the war broke out and it became 
obvious to all but the purblind that maximum production 
had become the one object that superseded all others, this 
anti-productive system was carried to its highest point. 
The noble army of controllers was recruited from 
organised industry; the rings, from being tolerated, be- 
came endowed with all the power of the State. The result 
has been what could have been, and was, predicted—not 
so much an unfair advantage to certain private pockets 
as a sluggish tempo of advance and a low limit to what 
was considered possible. British industry, by and large, 
has, until recent weeks, been making the maximum effort 
compatible with no disturbance to its customs now or to 
its profit-making capacity hereafter. There is no accusa- 
tion of unpatriotism in this; on the contrary, business men, 
placed in an impossible position of divided loyalties and 
contradictory intentions, have done their best. But the 
result has been what we sec—a startling inadequacy of 
production. What was formerly prophecy is now fact: the 
men who run the existing organisations of their industries 
have not been the best men to organise their industries for 
war. The best of them have been only partial successes; 
the worst have been failures. Both in tanks and in aircraft 
(to take only the two outstanding cases) the existing rings 
have failed to produce the goods and, nine months too 
late, outsiders have had to be brought in. 

What needs to be realised, however, is that this is not 
a case of individual failures but of a system that is wrong. 
It could not be expected to work satisfactorily. In really 
totalitarian war, every industry must change its shape and 
size. If it is unnecessary, it must disappear; if it is essen- 
tial, it must vastly increase its capacity. Every industry, 
that is to say, must either suppress its present profits or 
run the risk of finishing the war with that business man’s 
bugbear, excess capacity. What is more, industries that 
continue to be active in wartime must make different 
things for different purchasers; the more they disappoint 
their regular clients and disturb their normal channels of 
trade, the more, in most cases, they are serving the State. 
Every industry, in short, must jurap through some hoop or 
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other. How could it have been imagined that the best 
method was to leave each to whip himself on? The system, 
as a method of control, was only compatible with the 
general attitude of mind that looked on the war as a spare- 
time hobby. We have abandoned that disastrous attitude; 
cannot we get rid of its no less disastrous offshoot? 

Let it not be thought that this is an attack on the busi- 
ness man as such. On the contrary, it was the energetic, 
open-minded, efficient business man who rescued England 
in the last war and will do it again. There are few things 
more urgent than to find a supply of first-class business 
men and to put them to work. What is here being argued 
is that it is a waste of talent to use a business man where 
his experience prevents him from being open-minded, and 
where his inescapable self-interest is a drag on that energy 
in ruthlessness that is so often needed. Still less is the 
present argument an advocacy of /aisser fatre. Far from it; 
the need of the hour is for more organisation and more 
control—but inspired by the paramount needs of the pub- 


Wages and 


HE outlines of the Government’s wages policy can 

now be seen. Wages are to go up. Both the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union and the National Federation oi 
Building Trade Operatives are applying for an increase of 
3d. an hour. In cotton weaving, a new minimum wage 
is being sought. The disparity between the wages of build- 
ing and civil engineering workers on similar jobs is to be 
solved by raising the lower paic. In fact, in nearly all 
the major industries negotiations for higher pay have 
either been concluded recently or are likely to start soon; 
agricultural wages have been fixed at the startlingly high 
national minimum of 48s. a week; and Mr Bevin, it is 
understood, has not discouraged the unions from going 
ahead with further claims. 

Mr Bevin is a trade unionist himself. He is actually 
leader of the largest trade union in the world and, at the 
Ministry of Labour, he looks at wages from the trade 
union point of view, the point of view of the most highly 
organised independent working class in the world. That 
is not to say that his attitude is necessarily sectional or 
contrary to the national interest. Over two-thirds of 
Britain’s adult population are manual wage earners; and 
it is they who must mainly man our armies as well as our 
munitions works. Among insured workers about one in 
three belongs to a trade union. 

The union view on wages is simple, They should be 
settled by collective bargaining. The argument is that, so 
long as industry is run by private people free to make 
what profits they can, the workers should be free in turn 
to squeeze out what wages they can by the pressure of 
their organised bargaining power. So long as there are 
private profits, the claim runs, there must be bargaining; 
and a system in which profits continue without collective 
bargaining is regarded as the framework of Fascism. 

War has not altered this view. On the one hand, it is 
argued, the workers must make sacrifices in terms of toil, 
long hours, speeding-up, physical exhaustion and the loss 
of individual liberty. They do that willingly; and, by 
reason of their numbers, they must do most of the fighting 
at the front as well as most of the war work at home. On 
the other hand, the rich must hand over their wealth. That 
is the division of sacrifice in the unions’ analysis; money 
from the rich, blood and sweat from the poor. That is 
where Mr Bevin stands when he says that there is to be 
“no mucking about with the workers’ pennies.” They 
must be paid for their extra labour. 

The argument is natural as well as naive. It is naive 
because it hardly comprehends the difference between 
money wages and real wages, between the size of the pay 
envelope and what in fact its contents will buy. All-round 
increases in wages and earnings may undo the wage-earners 
themselves, for their added purchasing power, bidding for 
scarcening civilian goods and competing with military 
claims for materials, may simply drive up prices and costs. 
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lic safety, without any of the hindrances imposed (sub. 
consciously more often than deliberately) by habit of ming 
or instinct of self-preservation. 

A great effort of mind and will is needed to rid ourselyes 
of these disastrous doctrines. What distinguishes a demo. 
cracy from a dictatorship is the voluntary effort of jts 
citizens. But that does not mean that we leave the payi 
of taxes or the giving of military service to the voluntary 
decision of those whom they affect; freedom is combined 
with efficiency when each man obeys the orders of ap 
authority which he voluntarily accepts. It is time we applied 
the doctrine of democratic efficiency to our industry and 
appointed impartial authorities to give orders instead of 
issue appeals. There will be as little diminution in loyal 
co-operation and as much increase in effectiveness as when 
taxes are substituted for conscience money or conscrip- 
tion for volunteering. Only so shall we raise our produc. 
tion of the materials of war with that rapidity which js 
now our sole salvation. 


the Workers 


Their power to buy may be less, not more, and they will 
want more wages still—to repeat the same fruitless process, 
This is the notorious “ vicious spiral.” 

In the months of Sitzkrieg after September the unions 
refused to believe in the “vicious spiral.” The warning 
of inflation seemed a trick to hold down wages while in- 
comes and profits were rising. Sir John Simon’s dictum 
that wages should not move on a sliding scale with the 
cost of living was greeted with deep suspicion; and, 
despite the greater perception of Labour economists like 
Mr G. D. H. Cole, Mr Keynes’s plan to avoid inflation, 
by forcing extra earnings to be saved, was widely damned, 
The only argument from the economists that was palat- 
able was the claim by some that, so long as there was 
unemployment, there could not be inflationary dangers. 

The scene has changed. A desperate shortage of war 
workers is more weighty than the unemployment figures; 
and the war has become a life and death battle. It is still 
the unions’ view, and Mr Bevin’s, that collective bargain- 
ing should determine wage rates. It is still their view that 
the labourer is worthy of extra pay for extra work. But 
the broader economic context is better appreciated. The 
urgent need to cut down civilian consumption sharply, in 
order to release resources for the war, is seen, and with it 
the impossibility of increasing real wages. The pay 
envelope may swell. They think it should, and they know 
the psychology of the working millions. But actual con- 
sumption must shrink. 

That is the brutal point. The nation, as a whole and 
class by class, has not got to consume more, but less. 
There are two roads to this end. One is to fix wages. The 
other is to let wage rates and earnings rise as the volume 
of work and the level of prices go up, and then to fix 
consumption; price rises will limit it, rationing will restrict 
it, the control and prohibition of raw materials for civilian 
use will hold it down. 

The second is the path Labour has chosen. By it they 
retain their crucial right to bargain for their remuneration. 
And it will be the duty of the Government, in which 
Labour itself holds key commands, so to plan the distribu- 
tion of materials and the output of industry in real terms 
that civilian consumption is in fact cut down to the level 
required to make sure of an efficient flow of economic 
resources into war production. 

By this choice consumption and not wages would be 
controlled. Its basis may be fallacious, for it is real wages, 
the power to buy, that count, not money wages; but its 
roots lie deep in history; trade unions have always put 
money wages first. Moreover, there is rough justice in It. 
The machinery of wage negotiation is kept running. The 
function of the individual union to look after its members 
interests is preserved. The doctrine that wages can be 
fixed from outside is rejected. And there may be some 
good sense in it, too. In Germany, when war started, wages 
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were cut and fixed. Then, to lessen popular discontent, 
overtime increases, bonuses, etc., were restored, while com- 
prehensive rationing and restrictions prevented the in- 
creases from pushing up consumption. 

At any rate, there is a wages policy here, where there 
had been none for nine months. Born in the gravest of 
emergencies, when unprecedented calls are being made 
upon the workers, and willingly answered, it is naturally 
not the same as the considered programme (probably on 
Keynesian lines) that might have been worked out in the 
earlier, quieter months. And if the controls are made rigid, 
ruthless and embracing enough, the danger in monetary 
terms is hardly vital, certainly not great enough to justify 
delay and wrangling now. 

The trade unions have their way. Whatever work they 
are asked to do they are doing; their members and fellow- 
workers are filling the factories and the Forces. In return 
they bargain freely for higher pay—with one crucial pro- 
hibition, essential for non-stop output. They must not 
strike in disputes, but must accept arbitration; and they 
are no longer at liberty to change their jobs at will. Con- 
sumption (the real crux) is to be held down by other 
means. War profits are to be taxed away; and the incomes 
of middle- and upper-class people, people whose standard 
of living will in any circumstances be higher than that of 
the mass of wage-earners, will be steeply shorn by direct 


NOTES OF 


The Fate of Paris 


With Germany’s advance columns at the gates of Paris it 
seemed likely for a time that the French would decide to 
defend their city street by street and transform their capital 
into a field of battle. Now the decision has been reached to 
declare it an open city. The French army will defend the 
outskirts and, if too severely pressed, will retire behind the 
town and establish a new line to the rear. The decision is 
obviously sound. The total destruction of one of the world’s 
most beautiful and historic cities would have been a loss not 
only to France but to all those countries which can still call 
themselves civilised. This, however, was not the reason for 
the decision. Had there been any military purpose to be 
served in contesting every yard of the city, the French would 
have sacrificed their capital without hesitation. But such was 
not the case. The German mechanised columns, if not held 
along the Seine, will sweep not through but round Paris, 
leaving the city behind them as they left Liége and Namur. 
Paris would have been submitted to the horrors of bom- 
bardment and blockade, and the German advance would not 
on that account have been checked. The Government have 
left the city and have established their seat elsewhere. There 
is no thought of capitulation. In M. Reynaud’s words, “ We 
shall fight in front of Paris, we shall fight behind Paris. We 
will shut ourselves into one of our provinces, and if we are 
driven out, we will go to North Africa and if necessary to our 
Possessions in America.” 


° + * * 


The Mediterranean War Zone 
The initiative in the Mediterranean fighting has been left 
to the Allies. Within the first forty-eight hours Italy’s only 
contribution was a few air raids on Malta and a certain 
amount of confused fighting in the Somaliland area. The 
1€s, On the other hand, had bombed the north of Italy 
and carried out extensive raids on Libya, bombing air bases 
and harbours with some success. In Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland, bombing raids were carried out by South African 
Squadrons. It is still too early to comment on the military 
Situation. Neither Italy nor the Allies have yet shown their 
hand, It is possible that Italy’s réle, for the time being, is 
still to be a passive one. She has experimented in so many 
Kinds of belligerencies that a full but non-fighting belliger- 
ency should not be beyond her powers, provided she is not 
attacked, Germany may prefer to use Italian troops for 
8arrison duty, thus setting free fresh German divisions for the 
onslaught on France. The Allies’ aerial activity suggests, 
Wever, that Italy will not be left in a state of passive 
lligerency, Not only the Mother Country, but large and 
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taxes. It is a compromise; but in the unions’ eyes it is 
a fair bargain. 

It has obvious weaknesses. It will become increasingly 
hard to hold down the prices of necessities, of food and 
clothing. There is no comprehensive labour front, no 
nation-wide machinery or policy: bargaining is always on 
a craft, industrial, sectional or local basis; and a host of 
workers, unorganised or in weak unions, and generally ill- 
paid, will tend to fall behind. The task of making sure 
that no one falls into hardship below the minimum stan- 
dard that allows reasonable health and nutrition will be 
made very much harder. Schemes to subsidise food prices 
or, as in the new milk proposals, to furnish cheapened 
foods for specially necessitous categories of consumers will 
be both much more necessary and much more difficult. 

In short, the compromise has all the defects of tradi- 
tional trade union policy, the policy that, in the cause of 
collective bargaining and money wages, has always op- 
posed family allowances or fostered savings. Economically, 
it is second or third best. But it is practicable, and if its 
result is to key labour up to the gigantic efforts that can 
alone save the Allies from defeat now, the gains will 
exceed the losses. The danger of runaway inflation if wages 
rise beyond quite narrow bounds persists; the unions have 
opted to risk it with open eyes. But it can be averted; and, 
meanwhile, it is work that will win the day. 


THE WEEK 


vulnerable areas in Airica are now legitimate targets of attack. 


Libya’s armies depend entirely upon provisioning from Italy. 
Even water has to be imported. The seizure of Tobruk would 
break one of Italy’s most important offensive lines. Abyssinia 
is still largely unpacified. Here, surely, we have an oppor- 


tunity of making good an injustice which we helped to bring 
about. There are also the Dodecanese Islands, inhabited en- 


tirely by Turks and Greeks. We must surely avoid the mili- 


tary disadvantage of allowing Italy to choose the place and 


hour for her blow. In the Mediterranean, at least, we can 
force the pace. 
* 


Any hesitations we may show spring, no doubt, from the 
need to consider interests other than our own. Mussolini has 
disclaimed his intention of making war on any Power save 
the Allies. The independent Mediterranean States have to 
make up their minds what attitude they will adopt towards a 


war which, however much it passes them by, will still be 


waged along their frontiers and round their coasts. Egypt has 


already taken her decision and has broken off diplomatic re- 
lations with Italy. Consultations are continuing in Turkey, 


but commercial relations are already severed, Turkish ships 
have been advised to make for the nearest ports and the 


Turkish fleet is at the Dardanelles. The Turks are staunch 


friends, fearless fighters and bitter opponents of the Italians, 
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whose amalgam of individual military incapacity and general 
expansiveness and bombast they have long despised. There 
remains the problem of Spain. Sir Samuel Hoare received a 
very cordial official reception. Yet the Government has pro- 
claimed Spain’s “ non-belligerency,” and the street cries for 
Gibraltar do not abate. Italian influence is strong in the 
Spanish Army, and some 60,000 German “ residents” still 
survive from the Civil War. No one doubts the Caudillo’s 
genuine desire for peace, but the Nazis have developed the 
technique of infiltration to such a pitch that he may not 
be able to restrain his own extremists. The situation is obvi- 
ously delicate and will become more so as France’s jeopardy 
increases. 


* * * 


Non-Beiligerent America 


Mussolini’s declaration of war completed the process of 
converting the United States from a neutral into a non- 
belligerent, anxious to give her utmost aid to one side in the 
struggle. The change was recorded in President Roosevelt’s 
speech at Charlottesville on Monday evening, when he not 
only pledged American assistance to the Allies and identified 
their cause with America’s own, but used language about 
Mussolini of a bitterness that can rarely before have been 
used, in conditions of formal peace, by the head of one 
Government of the head of another. But the flow of prac- 
tical help had started several days earlier. The American 
Government have discovered a way by which their “ sur- 
plus” stocks of aircraft, guns, rifles, ammunition and even 
naval vessels can in effect be sold to the Allies. Formally, 
they are sold to American firms as advance payments for new 
equipment; but the re-sale to the Allies follows at once and 
the word “ surplus ’’ is being elastically interpreted. By this 
means several hundred aircraft have already gone to Canada, 
and much more is to follow. There can no longer be any 
question that action of this nature is approved by the vast 
majority of the American people, even though, with that 
curious time-lag that is so characteristic of American state- 
craft, it is apparently still impossible to persuade Congress 
to change the legal formule of neutrality, though it will 
vote large sums for America’s own re-armament. This is, 
of course, a reflection of the critical state of domestic poli- 
tics, Within the next month both the nominating conventions 
are to be held, and the sudden boiling-over of Europe’s pot 
has upset a number of calculations. The Republicans will 
hardly dare, in the country’s present mood, to nominate an 
isolationist like Mr Dewey. They may find themselves, as 
in 1936, trying to defeat Mr Roosevelt with a pale imitation 
of his own policy. After the conventions, however, there will 
be the long hiatus until the election in November, and 
though neutrality is already dead we may have to wait until 
then for the funeral. 

” + * 
Narvik Evacuated 

The decision to evacuate Norway was inevitable in view 
of the desperate situation on the Western Front and of the 
Allies’ need to make immediate use of all their available 
military resources at the focal point of the struggle. The task 
of supplying Narvik would have immobilised certain vitally 
important naval units and, since we have frankly to admit 
our deficiencies in the sphere of armaments, the despatch of 
war material to the Arctic Circle represented a diminution 
of our effort in other theatres of war which we could not 
afford. Yet it is hard not to regret the necessity. The Narvik 
area was the only part of Norway’s soil still unconquered. It 
symbolised the tenacity of the Norwegians’ desire for inde- 
pendence and the heroic courage of their King. It might 
have proved an effective base against German aerodromes 
on the Norwegian coasts. It might have hampered Germany 
in her manceuvres to secure a monopoly of Sweden’s iron 
ore. As it is, the area has, within a fortnight of its capture, 
been abandoned, the Norwegian Government has transferred 

its seat to British soil, and the struggle for Norwegian inde- 
pendence is merged militarily and geographically with the 
struggle on the Western Front. An incidental tragedy of the 
evacuation is the heavy loss which it entailed. An aircraft 
carrier, two destroyers, a troop transport and a supply ship 
are all reported lost, and as yet there is no indication that 
the Navy were able to inflict commensurate damage on the 
enemy. 

* * * 


More Evacuation 


On Thursday evacuation began of the 120,000 London 
children who were registered under the Government’s second 
scheme. One of the original features of the scheme was that 
evacuation would not take place until serious air raids had 
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actually begun; but though this may have been a reasonable 
condition in so far as it abolished many parents’ reluctance 
it is very doubtful whether it would have been possible to 
effect an orderly exodus while bombing was in progress, As 
it is, the transfer of the 120,000 children will take six days 
to complete. No decision to move the children of the other 
big towns, such as Manchester, has yet been taken; but three 
more South and East Coast towns have been declared evacuga- 
tion areas, and registration of the children is now taking 
place. In addition, parents in the other towns along those 
coasts are being given another chance to change their minds 
about sending their children away. Meanwhile, the demand 
ior compulsory evacuation is growing, if only because of the 
extent to which private and disorderly evacuation in the 
middle of raids will hamper defence operations. But jt 
should be made quite clear that compulsion would not apply 
to emigration to the Dominions, which, by the publicity jt 
has received in the last few days, has bred confusion in the 
minds of many parents. An Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee has now been formed to consider the offers which 
have been received from the Dominions to look after children 
from this country for the duration of the war, The Govern- 
ment is confident that a practicable scheme can be devised, 
although there are many obvious difficulties. One question to 
be decided will be whether parents who can make their 
private arrangements to send their children abroad will be 
able to use the official transport arrangements, and whether 
those who wish to will be allowed to contribute to their 
children’s support. 


* * * 


The Balkans on a Knife Edge 

The Balkan countries still hope to keep out of the war. 
While a decision is being forced on the Western Front, there 
is a respite from German pressure. The concentrations of 
German troops in Carinthia or Slovakia are reported to have 
dispersed for the time being and the situation along the 
Jugoslav frontier is definitely easier. A new menace, how- 
ever, has arisen in the shape of Italy’s declaration of war 
on Britain and France. A new zone of hostilities has been 
opened up which fringes the Balkan peninsula and threatens 
at any moment to expand and engulf it. Italy’s plan of cam- 
paign is still obscure, but her present passivity and the 
Duce’s speech suggest that she has no immediate intention 
of launching an offensive to the East. Mussolini solemnly 
declared that “Italy does not intend to drag other peoples 
who are her neighbours by sea and by land into the struggle.” 
And Greece and Jugoslavia were among the Powers warned 
that their continued neutrality would depend on their con- 
tinued good behaviour. Neither State is at all likely to take 
any provocative step, and Greece at least is relieved by re- 
ports that Italian effectives in Albania are being reduced. 
Jugoslavia still regards with understandable anxiety the 
presence of something like a quarter of a million Italian 
soldiers along her frontiers, but at least the manner of 
Italy’s entry into the war, an open declaration to France and 
Britain, makes it less likely that she contemplates a lightning 
stroke against Jugoslavia, a manceuvre whose only real 
advantage lay in the chance that Italy could have achieved 
a quick or spectacular success without the risk of war with 
the Allies. 

* 


The Balkan States, however, do not put any faith in Italy's 
assurances. Too many small neutrals have undergone similar 
assurances with notorious results. The Balkans’ hope of keep- 
ing clear of the conflict lies more and more in the attitude 
of Russia. The Soviet appears to have made it clear that 
an Italian move would be immediately countered by Russian 
intervention and the Red Army has some 40 divisions posted 
along the Hungarian and Roumanian frontiers. Italy’s only 
chance of Balkan aggrandisement thus seems to depend upon 
achieving a division of spheres of influence between Russia 
and the Axis Powers, a possibility which has been more of 
less continuously under discussion since the Brenner meeting. 
The despatch of Signor Rosso as Italy’s Envoy to Moscow 
is doubtless a new move in the diplomatic game. It is im- 
possible to say what the Kremlin makes of the manceuvring. 
The arrival of new British and French Ambassadors has 
coincided with that of the Italian Ambassador. All three 
received a cordial if Soviet reception. Only one thing is cleat. 
Stalin is in a highly favourable strategic position. He % 
wooed by both belligerents. He is extraordinarily well placed 
to play his own hand and he has a number of the trumps. 
The Balkans are thus likely to remain peaceful just so long 
as Russia’s interests dictate, but there is no saying how long 
that will be. 
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Far Eastern Moves 


Thailand has signed non-aggression pacts with France 
and Britain and a treaty of “ friendly relations and mutual 
respect for each other’s territorial integrity” with Japan. 
The facts are an interesting reminder that it is not only in 
Burope that small States must worry over their status and 
try as best they can by complete impartiality to preserve an 
independence they are physically unable to defend, No one 
at present has any hostile intentions towards Thailand. ‘The 
Allies’ concept of stable world order precludes any violation 
of the rights of weaker peoples, and while the Allies’ im- 
perial strength remains unimpaired, Singapore defends 
Thailand’s integrity as much as that of any Allied depen- 
dency. If, on the other hand, the stability based on our 
peaceful might is disturbed, then Thailand’s security goes 
with it. The new expansive militarisms know no national 
boundaries, and whether their symbol is Lebensraum or 
Mare Nostrum or “ East Asia,” they entail slavery for the 
smaller or weaker Powers who have the misfortune to come 
within their scope. China is a melancholy example of this 
fact. In about a month she wiil enter the third year of her 
struggle with Japan. This week brings news of the fall of 
Ichang and of a renewal of mass air raids on Chungking. 
The Japanese are possibly not much nearer the end of their 
task than they were two years ago, but the material ruin and 
useless suffering of the Chinese and Japanese peoples is on 
a catastrophic scale. Nor, given the Allies’ weakness and the 
state of the war in Europe, are the Chinese likely to receive 
much help from the West. The terms of the new Tientsin 
agreement, reached at last after months of bargaining, show 
that Britain, so heavily engaged and so hardly pressed on 
other fronts, has felt impelled to give way on several points. 


* * * 


Service in Civil Defence 

Sir John Anderson’s broadcast appeal last Sunday for 
more part-time volunteers for civil defence did not mince 
matters. The danger of tremendous bombing attacks seems 
imminent, and experience across the Channel—and in Ger- 
many—has revealed something of their likely consequences. 
The Home Secretary appealed especially to two categories, 
young men who for one reason or another could not join the 
fighting forces and men and women trained in A.R.P. work 
who had resigned from their defence units during the nine 
months of “ quiet war.” The demands of the front line in 
France, in the air and at sea, as well as the new call for 
military defenders at home, make it impossible to make up 
the deficient strength of civil defence by whole-time enlist- 
ments. Any waste of man-power for passive defence duties 
would be criminal at this moment, and the duty of safe- 
guarding our homes and workplaces against air raids rests 
on the shoulders of those citizens who have time to spare 
ind no more active réle to play in the national effort. 
Rightly, Sir John—while favouring voluntary means— 
threatened compulsion. If the worst dangers were realised 
some sort of Jevée en masse could not be avoided. The chief 
obstacles to recruitment are two. There are, first of all, the 
obstinate relics of the complacent apathy spread abroad after 
lat September by a section of the Press which regarded 
AR.P. in all its forms as an unseemly brake on the business 
activities of its advertisers; and, secondly, there are far too 
many self-centred and short-sighted firms—many of them 
great powers in the business and financial world—who for- 
bid their staffs, by direct or indirect pressure, to take up any 
kind of part-time defence work—on the plea that, in a 
grave emergency, their businesses might be seriously incom- 
moded if such work had to be made temporarily whole-time. 
Obstructionism like this should be ruthlessly ridden down. 


* * * 


Strength at Home 


__ It would be very wrong to overstate the weakness in 
ciwil defence due to shortages of personnel here and there. 
On Wednesday Sir John Anderson told a reassuring story 
in the Commons. The total establishment, paid and unpaid, 
in the A.R.P. services is just under a million; 180,000 are 
Whole-time workers. Local authorities and employers have 
furnished shelter for 20 million people. The provision of 
shelter in factories and mines is completed. Sir John could 
tightly claim that his first duties had been fulfilled. The 
‘isting gaps in domestic shelter, the main line of protection 
ofa majority of the population, are very largely due to the 
tluctance of households to take ordinary precautions them- 
selves, though the absence of safeguards in many private 
dotels and flats can be traced back to the short-sighted 
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parsimony or laziness of proprietors and landlords. The 
important point has been realised, in high places and low, 
that the aim of A.R.P. is not to keep the population safe 
and immobilised, but to enable them to go to work in reason- 
able safety. The test of the system, when it comes, will be 
tremendous. Nothing will be spared against the Nazis’ final 
foe in Europe; and it is encouraging to know, for instance, 
that 60 million gas masks have been issued, though a 
scandalously large number of people still do not carry them 
about. The new problem is the likely combination of air 
raids and air invasion, and everything points to the urgent 
necessity of bringing A.R.P. and the Army much closer in 
their direction than previously seemed desirable. 


* * ® 


Command in Britain 


The shuffle of high military offices which began with 
the appointment of General Sir John Dill as Chief of the 
Imperial Staff, in place of General Sir Edmund Ironside, 
who became Commander-in-Chief of Home Forces, has been 
carried a stage further. General Sir Robert Gordon- 
Finlayson, who was once in command in Egypt, has re- 
linquished the post of Adjutant-General to the Forces to 
become G.O.C, Western Command. Major-General (acting 
Lieutenant-General) H. C. B. Wemyss becomes Adjutant- 
General; while Lieutenant-General Sir Ronald F. Adam, 
who has been in France with the B.E.F., has been appointed 
G.O.C. Northern Command. Mainly, the changes concern 
home defence, which has never been more important; and 
the crucial test of British military talent in the times of trial 
to come is likely to be the extent to which home commanders 
can devise means to counter the enemy’s novel assaults and 
preserve these islands’ centuries-old immunity from invasion 
—of any kind. For the moment they are screened by the 
French Army before Paris, the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. 
It is a precious breathing space. The combination of mobile 
regulars, volunteer vigilantes and local fortification that is 
being worked out appears to be on the right lines. Every 
soldier who can be spared must go to France; occasional 
reports that too many trained troops are still being kept 
back in England cannot but be disquieting; and the em- 
bodiment of enlisted youths aged 18 to 194 in home defence 
battalions is adding to the personnel available at home. The 
chief doubt is whether fortification has gone far enough. To 
the lay eye there still seems to be over-reliance upon barbed 
wire and rifles to cope with the grenades and automatic arms 
of airborne invaders. Strong points are being established all 
over the country, but they must be really strong, in the light 
of Dutch, Belgian and French experience; and, should the 
time come to bring all the defence into play, land, sea, air 
and civil, they must have a single plan and a common 
commander. 


* * * 


Noises Off 


This week’s secret session of the Commons to discuss de- 
fence was not held. Mr Churchill and Mr Eden were in 
France discussing the defence of Paris. All that emerged, 
therefore, from the proposal to hold such a session was a 
remarkable outburst of backbiting and innuendo in a certain 
section of the Conservative Press and in letters and speeches 
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by impenitent supporters of the old regime. Their case was 
that the secret debate had been worked for by their political 
enemies with the intention, in the depths of emergency, of 
bringing certain Ministers and Members to book for past 
errors, vindictively and uselessly. Actually, this outburst was 
due to fear. The pressure for a debate was not of party origin. 
Mr Churchill himself, remembering that a secret session had 
been promised by his predecessor, offered it for this week, 
and it was well-known that the frankest criticisms were going 
to come, not from Labour or Liberal members, but from 
serving Members, mainly Conservatives, men who had come 
from Flanders or who claimed to speak for those who had 
gone through the ordeal there. The fact is that there has 
been a spontaneous and mainly unpolitical uprising of popu- 
lar opinion against the men responsible for that famous 
Army’s deficiencies in equipment and supplies. Mere recri- 
mination would indeed be intolerable at a time like this. Mr 
Churchill and, for the Labour leaders, Mr Morrison have 
made this plain. But it is not a political vendetta that is in 
train. There is an honest desire to recall the past only to 
make sure that similar fatal mistakes are not made in the 
future; and, while it would be criminal waste of time on 
the part of any group to manceuvre to oust any Minister or 
Ministers left over from the bad old days, it would still be 
wise, discreet and patriotic for such Ministers to consider 
speeding their own departure. 


* * * 


Industrial Welfare 


One of the chief gains of the last war was the establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour. Now, as a direct result of 
the strain that is being imposed upon working people by the 
call for ever more arms and aircraft, another new department 
has appeared. The Ministry of Labour has taken over the 
responsibility of the Home Office, under the Factory Acts, 
to watch over the health, welfare and safety of workers. A 
Factory and Welfare department in the Ministry will be 
aided by a Factory and Welfare advisory board; and in these 
new arrangements there is the makings of a new Government 
function in the field of labour as important as any that has 
been assumed in the past. The new department and advisory 
board, in addition to implementing existing factory and 
workshop law, will have special war duties. Workers are 
moving into growing aircraft and munitions centres. They 
are employed for arduously long hours. Accordingly, billet- 
ing, housing and rest periods will be the department’s main 
concern; and it is a clear advance, administratively, that the 
supply and care of labour should be entrusted to the same 
public office. The Ministry of Labour under Mr Bevin is 
being transformed. The old-established employment ex- 
changes are being given their due réle in vacancy work. The 
Ministry has become one of Labour Supply and Industrial 
Welfare; and it only needs to become a Ministry of Indus- 
trial Training as well to round off its task. 


* * * 


Reservation and Recruitment 


The plight of Paris and the loss of more British units, 
cut off in Normandy, emphasises more painfully than ever 
the need to waste not a single man here in Britain. The 
Schedule of Reserved Occupations, always provisional, has 
again been altered. Some changes take effect now, others on 
August Ist. In two months 30,000 “ black-coated ” workers 
now exempted will be liable for military service. An extra 
12,000 agricultural workers, stewards, bailiffs, foremen, 
carters, ploughmen, machine attendants, market gardeners 
and nursery workers, become reserved. Startlingly, about 
100,000 workers in the distributive trades, mainly owners or 
managers of businesses, are made exempt. In several indus- 
tries, the age for reservation will not be raised until August, 
so that between now and then skilled men in them will have 
the chance of moving from their present non-essential jobs 
into war work, where they will be reserved. Skilled wood- 
workers, joiners and carpenters can go into aircraft factories, 
metal workers into munitions, This process of forcing men 
into actual war work will be invaluable and should be ex- 
tended. It has been ludicrous that men in reserved occupa- 
tions and exempt from military service should have been 
allowed to go on in non-essential jobs. It is also obviously 
more important than ever that farm workers should be 
reserved. But, on balance, the adjustments hardly face up to 
the magnitude of the present crisis. Their net effect is 
to reserve more, not fewer, men; and the time is surely very 
near to put a plain choice before every able-bodied man 
of military age; either they must be prepared to fight or 
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they must do indispensable war work. There is no room for 
tenderness towards any individual who is doing work that js 
not needed—and there are still millions of these. 


* * * 


The Colonies’ Help 


With the entry of Italy into the war, the battlefield has 
extended to the colonies. Thirty-five civilians were killed jp 
the first air-raids on Malta; fighting is reported to haye 
occurred in British and French Somaliland; and Kenya, 
Cyprus and Gibraltar are other potential military zones, By 
the chief contribution of the colonies still lies in the economic 
field, and Lord Lloyd has addressed a dispatch to all Colonia} 
Governments indicating how the war effort of their tepyj. 
tories can best be applied. ‘the general aim of policy mug 
be to bring to the maximum the amount of supplies which 
they can contribute afd to reduce to the minimum thei 
demands on this country’s resources in men, materials and 
money. Non-essential imports should be curtailed, especially 
those involving the use of iron and steel; self-sufficiency in 
food must be achieved as far as possible; and colonies which 
produce raw materials of importance to the war effort, includ. 
ing those sold for “ hard” currencies, should aim at the 
optimum level of production—though it is difficult to se 
how they can vary the amounts of their agricultural and 
plantation products to meet the inevitably rapid changes in 
that level. Any diversion of man-power from the war effort 
at home is to be reduced as far as possible by the releag 
of civilian officers for local military duties, and by the curtail- 
ment of leave and longer hours of work among the conse- 
quently depleted staffs. As a corollary to this concentration 
on what will be the most effective immediate contribution the 
colonies can make, the new policy heralded by the Colonial 
Development Bill, which passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons this week, will be shelved for the time 
being; but assistance will be given for schemes which can lk 
carried out from local resources, and Governments are urged 
not to close down social services indiscriminately, but, where 
finance is the chief stumbling block, to consider the possi- 
bility of increasing direct taxation upon those best able to 

ear it. The immediate future for the colonies is, therefore, 
a grim one, especially for those producing unessential com- 
modities, for which markets and shipping are to be cur- 
tailed. But their spontaneous support from the very beginning 
of the war justifies the assumption that they will be encour- 
aged, not dismayed, by the greater effort they are now called 
upon to make. 


* * * 


Milk—Cheap and Dear 


Mr Boothby announced on Tuesday that the retail price 
of milk would be raised by 4d. per gallon from July Ist. 
This increase is designed not, as might be imagined, to 
compensate farmers for the rise in agricultural wages, or 
to reduce the Government subsidy for milk production, but 
to cover increased distributive costs. These costs have appar- 
ently increased since last autumn, in spite of the reduction 
in the number of deliveries and other simplification of ser- 
vices, But ‘the increase in distributive margins is to be 4 
temporary measure, valid until the end of September, by 
which time the Ministry of Food will have completed its 
review of the possible ways of cheapening distribution. This 
increase will raise the price of milk in London to 8d. 4 
quart, but the rise is to be accompanied by a comprehen- 
sive national scheme for supplying milk at 2d. per pint t0 
expectant and nursing mothers and to children under school 
age. Free milk will also be available for households which 
cannot afford to buy it, this inability to be determined by 4 
“simple criterion of need.” In addition, the provision 0! 
cheap milk in schools is to be extended. The Ministry will 
no doubt shortly make public the details of these arrange 
ments for cheap milk to those most in need of it, but as 4 
part of a policy of improved nutrition it can only be heartily 
approved. A vigorous advertising campaign should be imme- 
diately begun, so that households eligible for this new social 
service may know how to obtain it. 


* * * 


Holidays in Industry 


At this grave hour in the history of the French and 
British Empires every additional aircraft and gun or tank 
that can be thrown into the battle now is worth more than 
large numbers of them later on. The leaders of the Labour 
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Party have been quick to appreciate this, and they have 
urged the munition workers to produce to the limit of their 
physical capacity during the next few weeks and to forgo, 
for the time being, their usual summer holidays. As 
Mr Herbert Morrison pointed out in a speech on Wednesday, 
the munition workers have responded to this call without 
hesitation. But while the output of munitions must be speeded 
up as much as is physically possible, there is no reason why 
workers in the less essential trades should work on Sundays, 
for it is essential that the standard of health and physical 
fitness of the nation should be maintained at the highest 

ible level. This principle has been recognised by the 
Trades Union Congress and by the Ministry of Labour in 
announcements made this week. Moreover, in order to avoid 
fatigue, the Ministry of Labour’s consultative committee has 
recommended that there should be frequent rest periods, that 
two or three shifts should be worked where practicable and 
that production should be reorganised in order to ensure the 
early restoration of a weekly day of rest. As Mr Assheton, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, pointed 
out on Thursday, adequate rest periods are necessary, even on 
urgent priority work, if output is to be maintained at the 
highest level. But as work in the essential industries cannot 
now be interrupted at this stage, the weekly day of rest of 
individual workers will not necessarily fall on Sunday. Much 
as the leisurely pace of our effort on the home front during 
the first eight months of the war is to be deplored, and en- 
couraging as is the willingness of the working population to 
work to exhaustion, the unnecessary expenditure of physical 
energy is not in the interests of the country and is not con- 
ducive to maximum efficiency. 


* * * 


Official Waste 


Extravagant mistakes made by the Air Ministry in the 
leisurely days before the war, or before the war gathered its 
real Momentum, may seem stale news just now. Nevertheless, 
the statements in the fifth and latest report of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure (to take only one or 
two examples) that £250,000 was wasted last year in the 
attempt to site an aerodrome and depét on an undrained 
Scottish bog, that land in Kent was bought in a “ careless 
and haphazard” way at £144 and £220 an acre, and that 
estimates made in these and other cases were “ little better 


Books and 


Shorter Notices 


“Raw Materials and Foodstuffs.’’ 
Service, League of Nations. 
75 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Economic Intelligence 
Allen and Unwin. 


The Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations has been a veritable pioneer in assembling and pub- 
lishing statistics hitherto inaccessible or scattered over 
hundreds of periodicals and statistical returns, Apart from 
bringing up to date its many annual statistical volumes, the 
League’s Intelligence Service frequently adds to the series. 
The latest addition contains statistics of the production (in 
1935 and 1938) and of the import or export surplus (in 
1935) of some 128 raw materials and foodstuffs in 95 coun- 
tries Or areas. It is thus possible to see the position of each 
country at a glance. The new work is a most valuable refer- 
ence book, and it is to be hoped that, like the other series, it 
will be brought up to date every year. 


“The Insurance Directory and Year Book (Post Magazine 
Almanack) 1939-40.’’ (London). Buckley Press, 
Limited, 20 St. Andrew Street, E.C.4. 568 pages. 
Price 7s. or 6s. net (according to binding). 


All who are interested in insurance business will find in 
this year-book an unusually complete set of statistics, relat- 
ing alike to insurance business in general over a long period, 
and to individual offices for recent years. The book is also a 
‘omprehensive directory to the personnel of all offices and 
lastitutions—whether British or foreign—in any way con- 
nected with this country. The student of insurance history 
will find something of more than ephemeral interest in a 
umber of lists of companies and diaries of events. 
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than a mere formality ” should not pass unnoticed. They are 
plain evidence in a single small corner of the national effort 
of the sort of inefficiency that has sapped the country’s war 
potential until now, and pointers to the errors of attitude 
and action that must be ruthlessly rooted out. Money was 
grudged for vital needs and thrown away on details. It is 
not merely that public money was ill-spent. More important, 
labour and materials were in many cases squandered fruit- 
lessly—in tune with the reckless complacency that has only 
just been banished, it is hoped, from high places. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Under the Government’s scheme of compensation for war 
damage to property, payment will not normally be made till 
after the war, although essential repairs to buildings and 
plant will be made at once, the cost being met out of Govern- 
ment loans. Arrangements have now been made, however, 
for advance payments of compensation, up to limited 
amounts, in respect of damage to essential household furni- 
ture and clothing. For furniture, the advances will only be 
made where the total income of the claimant’s household does 
not exceed £400 a year; and for clothing where the total 
income of the claimant does not exceed £250 a year—or 
£400 a year if there are dependants. The maximum sums 
advanced will be £50 for furniture, and for clothing £10 if 
there are no dependants, and £20 where one dependant, or 
£30 where more than one dependant, has also suffered 
damage. 


* 


The Compensation Board to assess the amount of loss 
or damage to property, arising from enemy action or from 
counter-action against hostile attacks, has been appointed. 
“ Property,” for the purposes of the Government’s scheme, 
is defined as real and personal property within the United 
Kingdom, but excluding property and goods insurable under 
the War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, property belonging to 
local authorities and public utility undertakings, and money, 
valuable securities, jewellery or works of art which are not 
at the date of the loss or damage insured specifically against 
loss or damage by fire, burglary or theft. 


Publications 


“Mining Year Book, 1940.”’ 
Skinner. Published by 
‘Financial Times.’’ 793 pages. 

This year-book is well known to investors as a compre- 
hensive directory to the principal mining companies of the 
world, including a number of overseas undertakings whose 
shares are not dealt in on the London Stock Exchange. The 

1940 edition is on similar lines to previous issues, and is of 

especial interest to all concerned with gold shares. The main 

value of the separate entries is the description given of each 
company’s constitution and capital history, rather than in 
any analysis of accounts or output over a series of years. 


Books Received 


Cambi e Clearings nella Politica Autarchica. By 
Demaria. Published by S.A. 
70 pages. 8 lire. 

Signor Demaria is mainly concerned with German clearing 
methods in the Balkans and Italian methods of exchange control, 
with particular reference to the cotton trade. 

Oil and Petroleum Year Book, 1940. Compiled by Walter E. 
Skinner. (London) 15 Dowgate Hill, E.C.4. 392 pages 
10s. net. 

The Problem of Fapanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War 
Situation. (New York) Institute of Pacific Relations. 
93 pages. $1.00 

Work, Wages and Education. By A. W. Williams. 
H. Milford. 57 pages. 6s. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Workmen’s Compensation : Statistics of Compensation, 1938. 
Cmd. 6203. 6d. net. 


Sinking Funds, 1939. 1d. net. 


Compiled by Walter E. 
Walter E. Skinner and 
Price 20s. net. 


Giovanni 
Editoriale del Commercio. 


(London 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Oil from Roumania 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE war has brought prosperity to many branches of 
Roumanian industry. The Germans are turning in- 
creasingly to Roumania and other countries of South-Eastern 
Europe in a desperate effort to close the gap between supplies 
and requirements; and every artifice has been employed to in- 
duce these countries to speed up their deliveries. Britain and 
France, on the other hand, have striven by pre-emptive pur- 
chases and other means to divert the flow of essential mate- 
rials from the Reich to themselves. The Balkan exporter has 
naturally been making hay while the sun shines. 

Nowhere has economic warfare been waged more keenly 
than in the case of Roumanian oil. Roumania supplied just 
under 1,000,000 tons of mineral oil to Germany, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia in 1938, when the aggregate consumption 
of these countries was in the neighbourhood of 7,000,000 tons 
and their combined imports about 5,000,000 tons. Since the 
blockade has severed Germany’s connections with all other 
oil exporters except Russia, the relative importance oi 
Roumanian oil has been considerably enhanced. After pro- 
longed negotiations, Roumania undertook last December to 
supply 1,560,000 tons of oil to Germany this year, besides 
certain unspecified additional quantities on account of pre- 
vious arrears. Since the war began, however, Britain and 
France—to which countries Roumania consigned 540,000 
and 289,000 tons of oil respectively in 1938—have been 
competing strongly for Roumanian petroleum products, and 
prices for many products are double those ruling a year 
ago. Though the Government has taken a substantial share 
of the resulting profits, the oil companies have naturally 
benefited considerably from this price boom. 


Diminished Surplus for Export 


The boom cannot, however, be attributed to the intensi- 
fied demand alone. It results in part from the shrinkage of 
the surplus for export, due in turn to the growth of home 
requirements and dwindling crude oil production. Home 
consumption is estimated to have advanced from 1,674,000 
metric tons in 1938 to 1,936,000 tons last year, and from 
462,600 tons in January-March, 1939, to 582,600 tons in the 
first quarter of this year. Production, on the other hand, 
fell from a peak figure of 8,704,000 metric tons in 1936 
to 6,240,000 tons last year. That the tendency persists, in 
spite of the stimulus of war demand, is evident from the fact 
that only 1,525,500 toms were produced in the first three 
months of 1940, against 1,571,800 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. As a result of these complementary 
influences, exports and bunker sales accounted for only 
68 per cent. of total demand last year, compared with 82 
per cent. five years earlier. 

The downward trend in Roumanian crude oil production 
which must be accounted a bull point for the Allied cause, 
is due to the gradual exhaustion of many of the older fields. 
Notwithstanding the persistence of the decline, it is prob- 
able that it could have been offset by the opening up of 
new fields, were it not for the fact that exploratory drilling 
has been discouraged by restrictive legislation. Deprived of 
the incentive to embark upon large-scale prospecting work, 
the oil companies have confined their activities in the main 
to proved areas. The amount of drilling consequently fell 
from 940,000 feet in 1939 to 845,000 feet last year; and the 
latest statistics show that the same tendency has been in 
evidence during the first quarter of the present year. 

With a falling production and expanding home require- 
ments, it has been impossible for the Roumanian oil industry 
to raise its exports in response to the increased call from 
abroad. Indeed, so far from increasing, the country’s oil 
exports have actually been appreciably smaller during the 
war months than in the corresponding period of 1938-39. 
They amounted in the first four months of the war to 
1,223,500 metric tons, compared with 1,468,200 tons in the 
same period of 1938; and in the first quarter of this year 


823,500 tons were sold abroad. compared with 1,130,800 tons 
in January-March, 1939. 


Germany’s Diminished Share 


In determining the distribution of these diminished expor; 
between the belligerents, the Allied contraband control hy 
played an important part; in normal times about one-half oj 
the oil sent from Roumania to the Greater Reich went yy 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Now, however, th 
bulk must be shipped up the Danube and the remainde 
sent by rail; and the capacity of these routes has bee 
strained to the utmost. Frost and subsequent floods rendered 
the Danube impassible for shipping for a much longer period 
than usual. While supplies to Germany were thus greatly 
reduced, Britain was taking much larger quantities. The fol- 
lowing figures speak for themselves : — 


ROUMANIAN MINERAL OIL Exports 
(Metric Tons) 


Greater 

Germany RJ France Total* 

1939— 
September ...... 69,691 32,974 4,120 205,911 
OCBSBEP  .0..0005. 83,713 29,772 21,624 305,286 
November ...... 88,835 37,010 15,188 299,905 
December ...... 81,923 139,880 33,566 412,443 

1940— 
CO eee 28,246 118,956 34,482 307,849 
February ......... 30,778 75,536 408 217,190 
SE sounsseannca 44,797 122,504 10 298,468 


* Including other countries. 


In the light of these figures, it is interesting to speculate 
on the possibility of the German-Roumanian oil agreement 
being fulfilled this year. Official export statistics are not 
yet available for April, but the quantity consigned to Greater 
Germany in that month is estimated at 90,000 tons. Exclud- 
ing the unspecified arrears, this would leave a balance of 
rather more than 1,366,000 tons to be shipped to Germany 
in eight months. The likelihood that the Danube will again 
be frozen during part of December should be borne in mind; 
but, ignoring this factor, the required monthly average ship- 
ments for the fulfilment of the agreement works out at 3 
little over 170,000 tons, or approximately twice as much 4 
Germany has received from Roumania in the best month 
since the war began. To assert that the required rate of ship- 
ment is impossible would, perhaps, be unwise; but some 
authorities claim that a monthly average of 130,000 tons 
represents the practicable limit, and it is certain from th 
known facts of the case that the maintenance of supplies 
at the higher rate for the eight months would tax the avail- 
able transport facilities to breaking point. It is thus highly 
probable that the quantity actually received by Germany this 
year will fall well below that specified in the agreement of 
1939. 


Fune 11th. 


France’s Leaders 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT | 


EVER since the German break-through at Sedan, now a name 
of doubly ill omen for every Frenchman, Paris has beet 
living through a drama of such high intensity that a supreme 
climax always seemed just around the next corner. With th 
great struggle that is sometimes called the Battle of Paris 
and sometimes the Battle of France in full course, it wo 
seem that this climax cannot now be very long deferred. | 
There are causes for hope and causes for apprehension ¥ 
connection with the latest great German drive. Perhaps the 
chief reason for optimism is the magnificent leadership # 
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General Weygand, who has already communicated a new 
atmosphere of confidence both to the front and to the rear. 

Weygand has already achieved two very difficult tasks, He 
has restored a morale that was inevitably shaken after the 
German break through and the subsequent sweep to the 
Channel. The stout defence of Dunkirk, in which the French 
Admiral Jean Abrial played such a prominent part, and the 
rescue of a far larger proportion of the French and British 
forces in Flanders than had seemed possible after the abrupt 
capitulation of the King of the Belgians, was another steady- 
ing factor. 

Weygand’s second achievement has been that, within the 
very brief period of his command, he has grasped what his 
predecessor unfortunately failed to understand during the 
respite of eight months which followed the declaration of 
war: the tremendous offensive réle of the tank and the best 
means of counteracting it. The world war idea of linear 
defence, foredoomed to disastrous failure in the face of the 
terrific shock of massed aeroplanes and tanks, has given way 
to a supple system of defence in depth, in which those tanks 
which penetrate the advanced line are subjected to the harass- 
ing fire of many “ points of support,” established in hills, 
woods and other favourable natural obstacles. The destruc- 
tion of a very large number of tanks during the first days of 
the present battle has been the reward of the new tactics. 

Another favourable sign is the rumoured deterioration in 
the quality of the German pilots. It is hoped here that both 
the human and material resources of the German military 
machine may be approaching exhaustion under the stress of 
the terrific activity of the last weeks. 

At the same time there is no reason for not regarding the 
situation as extremely grave. France to-day faces the for- 
midable problem of fighting alone, apart from the co-opera- 
tion of the R.A.F., against an enemy that possesses twice its 
population and more than double its potential output of war 
industries. In man-power, in tanks, in airplanes the material 
odds which France must face are cruelly heavy. Typical of 
this situation was the remark of a French aviator attached 
to a squadron ©: pursuit planes: — 

At a conservative estimate we shoot down five enemy 
aeroplanes for every two of our own that we lose. But that 
proportion is not favourable enough. 


Cabinet Reconstruction 


As the military drama seems to be approaching a climax 
the tempo of activity is quickening in the fields of internal 
politics and of diplomacy. There has been another important 
shake-up in the Cabinet, the effect of which is to concen- 
trate still more power in the hands of M. Reynaud. The 
Prime Minister now holds the two key portfolios of Defence 
and Foreign Affairs, and one of his intimate associates is 
Minister of Finance. All this follows the familiar historical 
law of concentration of authority and responsibility in 
moments of great crisis. 

Two significant eliminations from the Cabinet were those 
of Anatole de Monzie, formerly Minister of Public Works, 
and Edouard Daladier, the former Premier, who has now 
been dismissed from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. M. De 
Monzie was rumoured, rightly or wrongly, to be doubtful 
about the prospects of the successful prosecution of the war, 
and even such a suspicion is enough to end a man’s useful- 
ness as a Cabinet Minister at a time like the present. The 
personal relations between M. Reynaud and his predecessor, 
M. Daladier, have never been cordial, so that the disappear- 
ance of M. Daladier will presumably make for greater 
Cabinet unity. Moreover, M. Daladier, in view of his long 
tenure of office as Minister of War and his close association 
with General Gamelin, can scarcely escape some measure of 
— in the public mind for the disaster of mid- 

ay. 


Ambassador to Russia 


France has followed the British lead in seeking prospects 
of accommodation with the Soviet Union by appointing a 
new Ambassador to that country, M. Erik Labonne. There 
IS NO serious expectation here of positive anti-German action 
from the Soviet side. But there is a hope that supplies of 
petrol and other material to the Reich may be slowed down 
or stopped. Stalin, originally, in the opinion of many of the 
best informed observers of Soviet affairs, based his policy 
on the idea that the war would lead to stalemate, exhaustion 
and all-round social and economic collapse in Central and 
Western Europe. Now he may well be alarmed at the outlook 
for the Soviet Union in the event of a clear-cut German 
victory. Despite the existence of a strong @ priori anti- 
Communist feeling in French conservative circles, M. 
Reynaud evidently feels that every possibility of help, how- 
ever small and indirect, is worth exploring at the present 
time. 


June Sth. 
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United States Detence 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE programme of national defence is now the most im- 
portant influence in United States economy. On May 16th 
the President recommended additional appropriations of 
about $1,200 millions for accelerating a programme that 
already budgeted something over $2,000 millions for the 
coming fiscal year. Two weeks later, in another message to 
Congress, he asked for approximately $1,000 millions more. 
At the same time, he asked authority to call into active 
service all or part of the National Guard and the Organised 
Reserves. This may have been no more than a precautionary 
measure; but, if exercised, it seems probable that it would 
require another appropriation. 

These measures have been accompanied by proposals for 
increased taxation. The only suggestion so far advanced is for 
a fiat 10 per cent. increase on all, or nearly all, existing 
Federal taxes. Such a method might be expected to produce 
between $600 and $700 millions. It has at least the merit of 
simplicity—no small concern for legislators at the moment, 
especially since an early adjournment of Congress is still 
on the schedule. 

The programme outlined does not go to the extent of trans- 
forming the United States into a “ war economy,” but it is 
of sufficient magnitude completely to alter the present 
economy. In initiating this programme, the President laid 
down these general principles: that the programme must not 
be allowed to create any millionaires; that the social legis- 
lation adopted in recent years was not to be suspended; and 
that he hoped that labour would not take advantage of the 
situation by striking. 


June 1st. 


Russian Trade Possibilities 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT | 


‘THOUGH the prospects of an effective trade agreement as a 
result of Sir Stafford Cripps’s journey to Russia are all too 
easy to exaggerate, it is worth while examining them. On 
the principle that “the more there is of mine, the less there 
is of yours,” any goods we can secure from Russia represent 
the stopping of some leak in the economic blockade of Ger- 
many. Moreover, to set against the many considerations 
which make the conclusion of an agreement difficult and its 
implementation problematic, there is one circumstance which 
should make it easier than it was at the time of Mr Hudson’s 
visit to Moscow: the fact that the British Government now 
has powers not merely to discuss general terms but to place 
and accept orders. 

The following table shows the value of United Kingdom 
imports from and exports and re-exports to Soviet Russia, 
and the percentages which these constitute of our total trade 
with all countries : — 

(’000’s omitted 





Year Imports Exports Re-exports 

£ / £ “0 £ % 
NE  caieautinats 17,491 2°59 3,341 0-91 957 1-95 
DE datuancwitwuns 17,326 | 2:37 | 3,640 0°92 3,905 7°62 
DEE dkdeckvansteseuses 21,763 2°88 | 3,482 0°82 6,243 11-29 
SN: ceduvtsuhotandawes 18,903 | 2°23 | 3,507| 0-80 9,838 | 16-19 
DET Sherdncadewesns 29,096 2°83 | 3,083 0-59 16,432 | 21:86 
1938 ..... — 19,543 2-12 6,433 1-37 10,985 | 17-83 

1939 (lst quarter 1,626 ‘ 1,889 a 3,351 ale 


Imports have been fairly constant; the large increase in 1937 
was mainly due to the general rise in prices. 

The table below shows the proportion of British imports 
from Russia represented by the six main items :— 


('000’s omitted) 


Commodity 1935 1936 1937 1938 
we 7. | & ° 4 a % 
Timber & plywood | 7,600 | 34-9 | 7,682 | 40-6 | 11,125 | 38-2 | 6,316 32-3 
Grain and flour ... | 3,597 | 16°5 | 575 3°0 | 4,465 | 15-3 | 4,187 | 21-4 
Furs and skins ... | 1,553 | 7:1 |2,057 | 10:9 | 3,750 | 12:9 | 3,630 | 18-6 
Butter..........-..-. | 1,670 | 7-7 |1,644| 8-7] 1,258, 4:3]... |... 
chistes sitesi 1,284 5:9 |1,479 | 7-8} 1,729 | 9°911,415 | 7-2 
Flax (inc. tow) ... | 1,533 | 7-0 | 1,253 6-6 | 1,146) 3:9| 376| 1-9 


Timber and plywood were the most important Russian 
exports to Great Britain and represent between 334 and 
40 per cent. of the total, The group is comprised chiefly of 
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sawn softwoods, pit props and plywood, together with a 
certain quantity of hewn soft woods and sleepers. Timber 
is still the commodity of greatest interest to the British 
market. 


Poor Import Prospects 


The import of grain from Russia has varied considerably 
according to the harvest; the prospects of an increase of 
Russian exports of grain this year are slight, as the occupa- 
tion of Poland has increased the home demand and will 
contribute little to the supply. 

The imports of furs and skins have recently increased, but 
as luxuries their import is not likely to be encouraged by 
the British authorities. The import of flax has dwindled 
since 1935, as it is required by the greatly expanded Russian 
textile industry, and standard flaxes are now being removed 
from the list of goods offered for export from Russia. 
Butter imports are also declining as the needs of the Russian 
home market increase. 

Oil imports remained fairly constant during the whole 
period, and Russia is even in a position to increase her 
exports, especially since new wells have lately been drilled in 
the districts of Ural and Baku. The question of oil supplies 
will, however, be decided more by political than economic 
considerations. 


Supplies for the Soviets 


British exports to the U.S.S.R. remained fairly constant 
up to 1937. A large increase was observed in 1938 as a result 
of large shipments under the Credit Agreement of July, 1936. 
The following table gives the values of the four main groups 
of exports to the U.S.S.R., together with the proportions of 
the total British exports to the U.S.S.R. which they 
represent : — 


°000’s omitted 
1935 1936 1937 1938 


£ , 41s | £ 
Machinery ......... 902 | 25:9 | 689 | 19-6 818 | 26-5 | 3,353 | 52:1 
Non-ferrous metals | | | | 
& manufactures 474 | 13-6 754 | 21°5 986 | 32-0 | 1,329 ; 20:6 
Rags, woollen and | 
hair, not pulled 166 48 252 7-2 387 | 12:5 390 6-1 
0 





Iron & steel manu- 


SRCRITES.....000002 : 951 | 27-3 598 | 17 407 | 13:2 326 5-1 


The chief main groups of commodities exported from the 
United Kingdom to the U.S.S.R. were machinery, including 
machine tools, and non-ferrous metals (unwrought nickel 
and tin). All these commodities are now available for export 
from Great Britain in comparatively small quantities, and it 
is unlikely that the Ministry of Supply will be inclined to 
release considerable quantities of them. Moreover, since 
Russia is looked upon by the trade as a very difficult 
customer, no machine and tool-making firm would be keen 
to accept new Russian orders. The same applies to other 
commodities exported to Russia, so that it will not be easy 
to promote a larger export to the U.S.S.R.—especially in 
times of war, when the country needs for the prosecution 
of the war exactly the same goods Russia is prepared to buy. 

These difficulties do not, however, apply to re-exports, 
because the articles involved are mostly standardised and the 
inspection and receiving of goods more simplified. Re- 
exports from the United Kingdom to the U.S.S.R. consisted 
mainly of non-ferrous metals, raw rubber, raw wool, and tea, 
as shown in the next table. 

The re-exports of non-ferrous metals were by far the 
largest group from 1935 onwards, and they consisted mainly 
of unwrought copper, nickel and lead. The re-export of 
raw rubber has somewhat declined in the years 1937-38. 
The Russian demand for wool and tea remains as high as 
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*000’s omitted) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
gol 2 a 
| £ | % Yo | & % £i 4 
Non-ferrous metals | 2,823 | 45-2 |5,000 | 50:8 {11,287 | 68°7 | 7-783 | 70:8 
Rubber, raw, incl. | | | 
crépe and latex... | 1,715 27-5 |2,819 | 28-7 | 2,681 | 16°3 | 1,056 | 9.6 
Wool, raw ......... | ’627 | 10-0 | 609 | 6-2} 1,115| 6-8] 995] 94 
ED dcttbecbdletnrane | 463 | 7-6 | 573 | 5:8| 543| 34| 553] ¢9 











in pre-war years, and these goods would be willingly 
accepted by the Soviet Trade Delegation in exchange for 
other goods. 

Though the increased powers of the British Government 
in the control of foreign trade make the position in some 
ways more favourable to an agreement than it was a year 
ago, there have, on the other hand, been such changes jp 
our import requirements and in the goods we have available 
for export that it seems hardly likely that such an agree- 
ment, even if concluded and faithfully executed, could have 
any very considerable importance, except in so far as it 
contributed to the blockade of Germany. 

June 10th, 


Latin America and 
the War 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE effect of the European War upon South American con- 
ditions has not been at all what was expected. Exports of 
primary products have been much reduced by the extension 
of the Allied blockade to Germany and the countries which 
She has overrun, and this has not been compensated by 
higher commodity prices. 

The Allies are benefiting by a wider spread of their pur- 
chases of wheat, meat and wool at lower prices over certain 
of the Republics. Britain normally is Argentina’s largest 
market, and record meat shipments will probably be regis- 
tered this year, but the loss of the German and Scandinavian 
markets is not negligible, and Argentina, in present world 
conditions, is alive to the necessity of conserving her 
resources. 

Britain’s latest purchase from Uruguay consists of 8,000 
tons of corned beef for about £660,000, but the outlook for 
wool, the chief product, is not favourable; Scandinavia and 
the Low Countries had purchased important quantities 
which still await shipment and for which many orders have 
been cancelled. 


Difficult Coffee Position 


The adverse effect of the spread of German occupation, 
however, is mainly felt in Brazil and the other “ coffee” 
countries. The value of Brazil’s exports to Germany and the 
countries which she has now brought within the operation of 
the blockade amounted in 1939 to 25 per cent. of the total. 
Brazil’s adverse trade balance at the end of February was 
about £113,000 (gold), since when there has been a con- 
siderable decline in exports, including coffee, cotton, hides 
and skins, cocoa and tobacco. It is now thought that exports 
of Brazilian cotton to Europe may be reduced by about 
47 per cent., whilst the production of coffee in Sio Paulo 
alone is at least 6,000,000 bags per annum in excess of war- 
time demands, and the Coffee Department’s decisions as to 
“ sacrifice” quotas for the next crop year are being awaited 
with intense anxiety by planters. 

Brazil is giving strong hints that she intends to restrict 
imports, and although exchange so far continues to be 
available under permit, it is significant that no credits may 
now be opened without special permission for imports from 
countries other than the United States of America, while 
permission has been suspended for the closing of exchange 
against imports from all European countries, except the 
United Kingdom, France and Portugal. 


Exchange Difficulties 


The expected announcement has not yet been made by 
the Bank of Brazil regarding the distribution of the second 
instalment of milreis against remittances of profits. 

In Chile, there are liberal supplies of sterling exchange 
as the result of Britain’s recent large purchases of Chilean 
products, but in Peru, although exchange control is still 
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avoided, heavy imports have led to considerable stringency 
in the foreign exchange market and weakness in the sol. 

Among the smaller “ one-product ” countries, Ecuador is 
suffering from failure of the cocoa crop and over-importa- 
tion, so that the Central Bank has been unable to hold the 
rate of exchange and a decree of June 4th re-established 
exchange control with the Central Bank as the sole buyer 
and seller at rates of 17.90 and 18.00 sucres per dollar. In 
Nicaragua, there is increasing delay in obtaining exchange 
and import permits, while Salvador has sold much coffee 
to Norway against credits, but this has not been shipped. 
The outlook in Colombia is increasingly uncertain, as the 
severe fall in coffee prices abroad has already nulhified the 
efects of a Government bonus to producers. A short-term 
credit of U.S.$10 millions has been made to Colombia by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, but as this is to 
pay for future imports from the United States, it is hardly 
likely to relieve the present exchange stringency, and 
exchange permits are being granted more and more spar- 
ingly for essential imports only. 


Fune 12th. 


Italy’s Finances 


[FROM OUR TURIN CORRESPONDENT 


Tue report of the Governor of the Bank of Italy, Signor 
Azzolini, to the annual meeting contained the following 
figures for December 31st, except this year: — 

In millions of lire 



































Mar. 20, 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
SN, fons si aigaweusengoee 17,468 18,955 24,432 22,644 
DEDORIIS.0...0..scecrccscescevcees 1,465 1 4 | 2,486 1,917 
18,933 20,676 26,918 24,561 
avi cksectwoncees aa’ 3,996 3,674 2,738 2,602 
Foreign exchange ............. 32 152 393 
4,628 3,826 3,131 
Ratio of cover to sight lia- 
IN ds nbcemivnrvnwsives* 21:3% 18:5% 11:6% 
iss cpancehabesinreses 2,544 3,704 4,833 
cn cl dkuwecawatncvinses 4,508 3,686 2,992 
7,052 7,390 7,825 
Ways and means advances :— 
I a occcgevceseessens 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ERE scsccsescsseces 2,000 8,000 
8,052 10,390 16,825 


The gold reserve has steadily fallen and there has been 
an increase in sight liabilities. If it is assumed that discounts 
and advances correspond to the demand for money on the 
private market, while ways and means advances vary accord- 
ing to the needs of the public Exchequer, the major part of 
the increase in the note circulation can be explained by the 
exigencies of the State. 


Increased State Requirements 


This assumption requires, however, some qualification, 
since discounts and advances also reflect the increasing in- 
tervention of the State in economic activity. For example, 
the decrease in advances is entirely due to decreases of 330.8 
and 381.9 million lire in the advances guaranteed by the 
Redeemable Compulsory Immobiliar, 1936, Loan and the 
5 per cent. Rentes, respectively, both of which advances were 
made to facilitate the issue of the loans. The increase of 1,129 
millions in discounts is mainly due to the financing of the 
Purchase and processing of wheat by public State bodies, to 
Purchases of cocoons, wool, hemp, rice and other materials, 
and to the discount of short-dated Exchequer bills. 

The new State economic activities are in fact the best 
source of profit to the Bank of Italy. Trade discounts proper 
sem to be diminishing, in accordance with the policy of 
making the Bank of Italy a true central bank, and were only 
149.5 millions at the end of 1939. Except in September, how- 
‘ver, the banks, being in funds, did not offer their com- 
mercial paper for rediscount, and the Bank of Italy’s best 
customers are now the public bodies which finance arma- 
ment and other essential industries and the purchase of agri- 
cultural products. 

requirements of the State are, however, the principal 
cause of the increase in circulation. Advances to the 
reasury increased by 2,000 million lire in 1938 and by 6,000 
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millions in 1939. Ordinary expenditure in 1938-39 was 
33,353 million lire, and extraordinary revenue 6,500 million 
lire, while revenue amounted to 27,576 million lire, leaving a 
deficit of 12,278 millions against 11,174 millions in the pre- 
ceding year. Assuming that the advances by the bank to the 
Government were divided evenly between the half-years 
concerned, the Budget deficit of 1938-39 was covered as to 
324 per cent. by the issue of bank notes, compared with a 
corresponding percentage of just under 9 the year before. 


Cost of Living 


Signor Azzolini stoutly denies that the increase in circu- 
lation is inflationary, alleging that it was preceded and 
caused by the rise in prices. Prices have undoubtedly in- 
creased: the 1939 index number of wholesale prices at 99.4 
(1928 100) was 4.3 per cent. higher than that of 1938, 
and from August, 1939, to February, 1940, the increase was 
14 per cent. ‘lhe cost of living increased by over 17 per cent. 
between March, 1939, and March, 1940. Average wages 
during the first ten months of 1939 were 10 per cent. higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1938. There was a 
general upward revision of wages and salaries amounting to 
6-10 per cent. in March, 1939, and another of 10-15 per 
cent. in March, 1940. When allowance is made for the in- 
crease in employment, Signor Azzolini maintains that work- 
ing class real income has remained stable. 

June ist. 


More Exports to Brazil ? 


[FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


‘THERE is a strong impression in Brazil that Great Britain, 
in her drive to increase exports in order to finance the war, 
is showing an extraordinary indifference to the largest poten- 
tial market in South America. The British Chamber of 
Commerce in Sado Paulo observes : — 


Apart from the question of transport facilities, the essentials 
necessary to secure a much larger volume of orders for British 
goods, and to take advantage of the excellent opportunity 
which now presents itself for the expansion of our trade with 
this country, are so simple that they should really not need 
enumeration. During such time as prices remain competitive 
—and they are competitive (when compared with prices of 
similar imported goods) for a large range of articles——these 
essentials are that manufacturers should be able to quote fixed 
prices and give a guarantee as to delivery. In the case of 
contracts for long-term delivery and where it is possible, and 
probable, that prices will be modified, there is much to recom- 
mend the introduction of a variable price clause, so that the 
prospective client might be aware of the maximum increase 
that he could be called upon to pay. But when goods for short- 
term delivery are in question it can be said categorically, and 
without fear of contestation, that the “ prices ruling clause ” 
will not only prevent an expansion in Britain’s foreign trade 
but will make difficult the maintenance of that done in the 
past. 

Regrettable as delay in delivery is, the handicap it inflicts 
on importers here is insignificant in relation to that imposed 
by the impossibility of getting firm prices for most articles. 

The feeling that British exporters are not really interested 
in this market is intensified by the almost complete absence 
of advertisements by British firms in the local papers; many 
American firms spend more on advertising in a month than 
the whole British industry does in a year. Many manufac- 
turers seem to think that if they appoint an agent on a 
commission basis, orders should come rolling in without any 
further effort on their part. 


May 27th. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Towards Real Exchange Control 


XCHANGE control in the United Kingdom and 
throughout the sterling area has been made a far more 
efficacious instrument by the various measures taken by the 
Government towards the end of last week. In judging them 
we must ask whether they fulfil two fundamental conditions: 
firstly, do they ensure that the terms of trade between the 
sterling area and the neutral world are as favourable as they 
can be; and secondly, do they ensure that the full proceeds 
of our export trade are, in fact, canalised to the central 
authority and are not dissipated to any appreciable extent 
in financing the exodus of capital from the sterling area? 
Those must be the main objectives of our system of exchange 
control. Other considerations such as the standing of sterling 
as an international currency are of altogether subsidiary im- 
portance. The best way to ensure the future of sterling as an 
international currency is to win the war, and the working 
of our system of exchange control should therefore be guided 
with that all-embracing objective in view to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Judged by these fundamental criteria, the measures 
announced by the Treasury last week must—so far as they 
go—be given approval. They can be briefly summarised. 
No licences will for the time being be given for the sale in 
the United Kingdom of securities owned by persons resi- 
dent outside the sterling and franc areas. All exports from 
the United Kingdom to the United States and Switzerland 
will have to be paid for in sterling obtained from the 
Exchange Control or else in United States dollars or Swiss 
francs respectively. Current commercial and financial pay- 
ments (such as interest and dividends) due to residents in 
the United States of America and Switzerland wiil be eligible 
for exchange at the official rates. As regards transactions with 
other neutral countries, the same canalisation of exchange 
Operations into official channels will be achieved by the exten- 
sion of the network of payments agreements, special accounts 
and fixed rates of exchange. If such agreements defy the 
efforts of amicable negotiation, the principles of exchange 
clearing will b2 applied unilaterally from our side. All these 
arrangements, in so far as they apply to the United Kingdom 
only, will be matched at an early date by similar arrangements 
by other countries in the sterling area. 

By these measures an encircling attack is bzing made on 
what remains of the free market in sterling. The supply of 
sterling in the free market will lose one of its main sources 
by the blocking of sterling securities owned by non-residents. 
It will be further depleted by making financial payments to 
the two remaining hard currency countries, the United 
States of America and Switzerland, eligible for exchange at 
the official rates. The flow of sterling transferred to foreign 
account by way of Form E. 1 will thus suffer a major dim- 
inution. On the demand side the free market in sterling will 
suffer almost equal curtailment. This will be achieved by the 
compulsion to invoice in hard currencies or official 
sterling all exports from this country to the United States 
and Switzerland. The trade with the two free currency 
countries will thus yield no demand for free sterling. When 
the chain of payments agreements with the controlled- 
currency neutrals is completed, the commercial demand for 
free sterling will, it is hoped, have been reduced to negligible 
proportions. The invasion of the Low Countries and the 
extension to all commodities of the compulsion to invoice 
exports to the United States and Switzerland in hard cur- 
rencies have involved the repeal of the earlier regulations 
relating to the exports of jute, rubber, tin, whisky, furs and 
diamonds; but the experience g1uined in working this selective 
control of export proceeds will undoubtedly have proved 
extremely valuable in applying the more comprehensive 


scheme. As for trade between the sterling-franc area on the 
one hand and what remains of the Belgian franc-guilde 
area on the other, this is being satisfactorily settled by the 
formal inclusion of these two currencies within the bloc 
of Allied currencies. 

The new regulations may be said to hinge on the decision 
to block the really material part of the foreign assets re. 
maining in this country. The bank balances of non-residents 
remain free; but their total may be regarded as exceptionally 
small and as representing the minimum required for the 
normal financing of trade between the countries concerned 
and the sterling area. There will be no appreciable leakage to 
the free market from that source. The securities are the 
umporiant factor. If they had not been blocked and if a 
the same time the other features of the tightened exchange 
control scheme had beci applied, the result would have been 
another slump in the free sterling rate and the consequent 
deterioration of the terms of our trade with all soft currency 
countries temporarily outside the circle of payments agree- 
ments. The decision to block such assets has been facilitated 
by the temporary immobilisation of Dutch and Belgian assets 
following the German invasion of those two countries, whose 
sterling holdings represented a not inconsiderable part of 
the total of foreign investments in this country. Even more 
important as a factor in the decision has been the rapidity 
of the change in American opinion in favour of the Allied 
cause in recent weeks. A few weeks ago it would have been 
highly dangerous to block American investments here, for 
such a move might well have been followed by retaliatory 
and far more painful action on the part of the United 
States. 

While we may assume that the new regulations will drasti- 
cally curtail the volume of business handled by the free 
market in sterling, it is still too early to compute with com- 
plete confidence what their ultimate effect on the free rate will 
be. That consideration is of importance, since the regulations 
leave some function to be played by the free market. Financial 
remittances to this country in respect of invisible exports, 
such as dividend payments, insurance premiums and freight 
charges, will continue to be allowed to use the free-market 
route. If the rate obtaining in this market is unduly low, 
there will be some loss in foreign exchange to the country 
as a whole, though it should be remembered that the loss 
will in the main fall on those non-residents to whom sterling 
is accruing and who are given permission to convert it into 
other currencies at the free rate. It may, in fact, be hoped that 
the new regulations, by cutting off the whole of the invest- 
ment supply of free sterling while leaving an appreciable 
demand for financial sterling to reach the free market, will 
make for a much narrower margin between free and official 
rates than we had become accustomed to before the new 
announcement was made. This conclusion seems to be that 
to which the market has been driven, for despite decidedly 
discouraging military news, the free sterling rate in New 
York has since Thursday of last week recovered from 3.20 to 
around 3.80 and is holding its recovery in the most 
remarkable manner. 

This jump in the free rate is partly an acknowledgment of 
the contraction which an already narrow market is suffering 
as a result of the stricter regulations. It is also a reflection of 
the technical position in the free market which obtained when 
the news of the regulations burst upon it. For some weeks 
past that position has been persistently oversold. There have 
been some out-and-out bear speculative positions, many com 
mercial firms operating in both sterling and non-sterling 
areas have as far as possible financed themselves by sterling 
overdrafts, and all concerns having remittances to make 
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this country have in the recent past tended to defer covering 
their requirements as long as possible. This accumulated 
short position, though not substantial when judged by normal 
standards of the pre-war exchange market, was sufficient to 
provide a considerable factor of support in the market when 
news came that a contraction of the free market would occur, 
especially as the first rumours of the new regulations hinted 
at the virtual elimination of the free market. The rush to 
cover the open position and to provide for future require- 
ments of sterling was sufficient to cause the exchange rate to 
stage its remarkable recovery. The chances are that the 
narrowing of the gap between official and free rates is of more 

anent character than the nature of the immediate forces 
at work in the recovery would suggest. But in a market so 
narrow as the free market in sterling is iikely to become, in- 
ordinate movements must be expected. And in view of the 
relative unimportance to which the operations in that market 
are likely to sink, those movements will not cause our 
authorities serious concern. 

The advance which the latest regulations represent towards 
areasonably watertight and effective system of exchange con- 
trol is thus considerable. But it would be false optimism to 
suggest that they constitute the ideal beyond which it is 
needless to strive. Our exchange relations with the United 
States—and they are the vital factor in the whole exchange 
position—-are placed on a more satisfactory basis. The vital 
distinction between pounds that originate in commercial 
transactions and pounds arising from capital holdings has, by 
inference, been clearly made. Our exports to the United 
States should henceforth be entirely financed at the official 
rate, though it is still possible that imports into this country 
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may be financed at the free rate and therefore at unfavourable 
terms of trade. This gap still remains to be closed. 

‘The weak point in the structure of our exchange control 
will remain in the relations with the soft currency countries. 
On present evidence it is likely to remain a weak point even 
when the chain of payments agreements is completed. That is 
partly because these agreements are payments and not full 
clearing agreements. They leave too much room for evasion 
and for contravention of the spirit of the agreements on the 
non-British side of the account. Full clearing is the only 
effective solution to the problem of watertight control. There 
are welcome indications in the agreement signed this week 
with Roumania that this is the road towards which we are 
travelling. But why not faster? If the reason be administrative 
laziness or unwillingness to discard old orthodoxies, they are 
wholly inadequate to the urgencies of the present situation. 
Stricter application of the principle of bilateral clearing 
would also remove one of the present weaknesses of the 
present control system, namely, the possibility for neutral 
creditors of this country to switch from soft to hard cur- 
rencies. ‘The potential of that danger has been increased by 
the favourable terms on which financial remittances to the 
hard currency countries are to be made from the sterling 
area. This will undoubtedly increase the temptations of our 
creditors in soft-currency countries to evade their own 
regulations and register their claims under one of the hard- 
currency flags. These points may be unimportant in relation 
to the considerable advance which the new regulations con- 
stitute; but they should be kept in mind and militate against 
any feeling of complacent gratification at the progress which 
has been achieved. 


Finance and Banking 


The Fiduciary Issue 

Last week’s Bank return pronounced the urgency of an 
increase in the fiduciary issue. The expansion in the active 
circulation had reduced the reserve of unissued notes in the 
banking department to £10,975,000 and the ratio of the 
reserve to liabilities to the unprecedented figure of 6.8 per 
cent. This week the fiduciary issue of the Bank of England 
has by authorisation of the Treasury been increased by £50 
millions to £630 millions, and, in accordance with the Cur- 
rency and Bank Notes Act of 1928, the required Treasury 
minute is being laid before Parliament. The note circulation 
is being subjected to two kinds of influences, both making 
for expansion. In the first place, the secular trend in the 
system of currency issue in the event of a serious emergency, 
are increasing and prices are still inclined to rise. Secondly, 
the arrangements which are being made to decentralise the 
system of currency issue in the event of serious emergency, 
such as invasion, have involved considerable increases in the 
total amount of tiil money maintained by the clearing banks. 
In addition, the renewal of movements of population from 
evacuation areas has immobilised some currency, while the 
uncertainties of the war situation have undoubtedly caused 
alarger amount of currency to be held by the people as a pre- 
caution against sudden emergencies. Part of the recent ex- 
pansion in the circulation is thus of essentially temporary 
character. In view of this fact, the decision to increase the 
fiduciary circulation by as much as £50 millions should meet 
the situation for a long time ahead. 


* * * 


Circulation Still Climbing 


The latest Bank return, which gives effect to the in- 
crease in the fiduciary issue, reveals a further jump of 
£9,103,000 in the active circulation, which in the space of 
three weeks has risen by £31,868,000. The increase in the 
fiduciary total has been effected by a transfer of £50,000,000 
of Government securities from the banking to the issue 
department. Apart from this transaction, the banking de- 
Partment has acquired additional securities in order to offset 
the effect of the expanding active circulation on the volume 
of bank cash. Consequently the net reduction in the holding 
of Government securities amounts to £37,755,000 only. In 
Spite of this more than adequate offsetting operation, bankers’ 
deposits show a reduction of £15,632,000 over the week, but 
this is explained by the rise of £21,278,000 in public deposits. 

S last movement must, in the face of the continuing 
fevenue deficit, be explained in terms of the additional 


issues Of Treasury bills both through the tender and through 
direct sales of tap bills to the banks. The clearing banks 
have shown some diffidence this week in buying bills from 
the market, an attitude which is adequately explained by the 
reduction in bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England. 
‘Though there has been no scarcity of loanable funds in the 
money market, the margin on which the market has been 
working has narrowed sufficiently to cause some apprehen- 
sive queries as to the facility with which the end of June 
will be financed by the market. One may confidently assume 
that all the necessary arrangements will be made to avoid 
any appreciable pressure over this period, even though the 
market will once again be unable to pass the burden of the 
half-yearly window-dressing to the Treasury by deferring 
payment for its bills during the crucial week until the first 
day of July, which falls on a Monday. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Statements 


The clearing bank statements for May reveal the biggest 
movements that have taken place since the war. The expan- 
sion of the money supply to cope with the quickened war 
effort is now influencing the whole credit structure of the 


(In £ millions) 


May, Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


Capital and reserves 138- 

















| ! { | 
8 139-3 139-3 139-3 139-3 139-3 
Acceptances, etc. ... | 127-6 119-8 117°5 119-2 120°1 120-2 
Notes in circulation | 1-4 | 1-4 | 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and | | 
other accounts ... | 2,166-8 | 2,409°5 2,365 -6 | 2363-3 | 2,353°9 | 2,413-4 
Total liabilities | 2,434-6 | 2,670°0 2,623°8 | 2,623-2 2,614:7 | 2,674-3 
CN i sircciattdacsangit 236°1 241°5 247:3 | 248-6 253-9 257-0 
Cheques, balances, | 
& items in transit | 65:8 | 91:2 80-2 92°5| 796| 78-8 
Money at call......... 143-5 154-0 | 149-1 | 141-5 | 153-4] 143-7 
EE soncucstesinn } 200-7 387°8 353-1 335:7 | 338-4] 408-7 
Investments ......... } 604-5 610-3 608-6 | 611-2 617°6 | 633-2 
Loans and advances 988-0 997-2 999-8 | 1,006:2 983°4) 64-3 
Investments in affili- | 
ated banks ......... 24:2 23:5 23°5 asi 235 23-5 
Cover for accept- | | 
ances, premises, &c.| 171°8 | 164°5 | 162:2| 1640! 164:9] 165-1 
| - | | 
Total assets ... | 2434-6 2,670-0 | 2,623-8 j50a5°s | 2,614°7 | 2,674-3 


country. Last month the basis of bank cash expanded by 
£3,099,000, and, on this, the total deposits rose by about 
£60 millions to £2,413,339,000. The pace and volume of 
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Government disbursements are the dominant factor in the 
changes of banking assets, while the methods chosen to 
bridge the deficit are for the time being the main influence 
making for an expansion in the total volume of these assets. 
As was to be expected it is in the growth of the Treasury bill 
holding that the principal motive force of the expansion in 
the credit structure is to be found. The bill portfolio last 
month rose by no less than £70,361,000, and as commercial 
paper is still on the decline one may assume that more than 
this figure was contributed vo the total by Treasury bills. 
The rate at which bills had to be marketed reflects the con- 
siderable acceleration which has recently taken place in the 
flow of payments to various Government contractors. The 
quickening of Government disbursements is partly reflected 
in the increase in deposits, but it is also apparent in a 
surprising reduction of loans and advances. These fell last 
month by £19,079,000 to £964,281,000, a total appreciably 
lower than obtained on the outbreak of the war. An interest- 
ing movement in the latest return is the increase of 
£15,603,000 in the banks’ investments. The banks were per- 
sistent buyers of gilt-edged during May, the main supply 
coming from various public departments. This movement 
helps to explain the exceptional strength of gilt-edged during 
this period. 


* * * 


By-Passing the Discount Market ? 

The large increase in the»banks’ holdings of Treasury 
bills opens up some interesting queries on the mechanism 
of Treasury bill issue. It should be noted in the first place 
that the increase of £70,361,000 (and probably more) in the 
banks’ holdings of Treasury bills compares with an increase 
of £35 millions only in the total of bills issued through the 
weekly tender over the same period. The banks may to some 
extent have increased their holdings of bills at the expense 
of discount market portfolios and the reduction of 
£9,732,000 in their money at call and short notice suggests 
that, to approximately this extent, such a movement has 
occurred. But the unaccounted for balance of the banks’ 
increased holdings of bills must have come from the official 
seller. The exceptionally close touch maintained between the 
clearing banks and the Bank of England in the matter of 
open market operations has been in ever increasing evidence 
since the outbreak of the war, and the latest clearing bank 
figures suggest that it is being carried forward to the point 
at which a considerable part of the supply of Treasury bills 
reaching the clearing banks does so direct through the 
“tap” issue and by-passes the discount market altogether. 
The authorities may feel that the discount market does 
not merit its turn on the volume of bills that would have to 
pass through its hands now if the whole of the bills marketed 
were to be made available through the weekly tender. More- 
over, there is some measure of precaution in gradually 
forging and putting into motion the machinery of direct 
sales of bills to the banks that would come to be used 
exclusively in the event of such an emergency as would cause 
the City of London to be abandoned. 


* * * 


Belgium Joins the Monetary Alliance 


The formal adhesion of Belgium to the Anglo-French 
monetary agreement was announced at the end of last week. 
The new tripartite agreement differs in one important respect 
from the provisional arrangements made on the invasion of 
the Low Countries to regulate the exchanges between Belgium 
and the Allied Powers. That agreement had necessarily to 
be based on the level of rates obtaining immediately before the 
invasion and fixed the Belgian franc at 120 to the £. By the 
new agreement the value of the Belgian franc has been 
levelled with that of the French franc, and both are fixed, for 
the duration and six months after, at 1764 to the £. It is 
interesting to note that the text of the agreement refers only 
to Belgian francs and omits mention of the “ belga,” that 
comparatively recent currency innovation which never entered 
into popular usage in Belgium and to some extent symbolised 
Belgium’s ill-fated attempts to sever herself from the French 
alliance. The Belgian franc now ranks in the tripartite agree- 
ment equally with the French and British currencies. The 
authorities of each of the three countries will make their 
currencies available to thos: of the other two without imme- 
diate settlement in gold. Moreover, as a result of the new 
agreement, there will be “an equitable division ” between the 
three countries of the charges in gold or foreign exchange 
resulting from the war. The main operations on the Belgian 
side will be those concerned with the Belgian colony. The 
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signature of a similar agreement between the Allied Powers 
and the Netherlands Government is expected within the nex 
few days. 


* * * 


Anglo-Roumanian Payments Agreement 


A new agreement has been concluded between the 
British and Roumanian Governments covering the trade ang 
payments between the two countries. This may be regarded 
as the first of the new batch of payments agreements, the 
accelerated output of which was announced last week with 
the tightening of the Exchange Control regulations. The new 
agreement supersedes that which was signed last July and 
which had ceased to be altogether suitable to war cop- 
ditions. It differs in the main from its predecessor in cover- 
ing payments for freight, insurance and other financial 
transactions as well as for the visible trade between the two 
countries. It stipulates that no part of the sterling which 
will be paid into the payments account will be at the dis- 
posal of the Roumanian exporter for sale at market rates, 
since he is now obliged under the Roumanian regulations to 
surrender the whole of the sterling to the National Bank of 
Roumania at the official rate of exchange. Another important 
extension of the agreement is the provision that part of the 
sterling arising from Roumanian sales in this country will 
be available to pay for purchases by Roumania from the 
whole of the sterling area. 


* * * 


Speculation in Siiver 


As one of the few free markets remaining in the City, 
the silver market must continue to attract special attention— 
certainly greater attention than the size of its turnover justi- 
fies. The position remains decidedly intriguing. A fortnight 
ago it was learned that the reason why the United States 
House of Representatives had sent the Townsend Bill back 
to the Senate was that the measure infringed the preroga- 
tive of the lower House to institute measures of taxation. 
The Townsend proposals did not merely affect the powers 
of the Treasury to purchase imported silver, they also pro- 
vided for the abolition of the 50 per cent. duty on the profits 
made by silver arbitrage. If the whole difference between 
the House of Representatives and the Senate merely con- 
cerns this technical infringement of the United States Con- 
stitution, it should be rapidly remedied, and we may yet 
see the essential part of the Townsend Bill passed into law 
before the end of the present session. The London market 
has, however, been moved by influences quite other than this 
fundamental question of American attitude and policy to 
wards silver. The military news from France and especially 
the entry of Italy into the war has been causing some 
nervousness in India and has led to attempts to cover 
bear positions which Bombay operators had opened in 
London on anticipations of a reversal of American silver 
policy. The attempts to cover or extend these positions have 
led to a serious shortage of spot silver and to an inordinate 
widening of the spread between cash and forward quotations. 
This was narrowed on Monday when the small demand 
was almost entirely for forward; but on Tuesday more for- 
ward selling from India caused the forward price to fall to 
a discount of 18d. and this spread has since been maintained. 
The experience of the market in the past two weeks has 
revealed the exceptional meagreness of the stocks held in 
this country. It is estimated that the stocks held in other 
than official quarters do not exceed 2,000,000 ounces—and 
a substantial part of this is earmarked for industrial require- 
ments. The Indian Government’s London stocks cannot be 
more than about 8,000,000 ounces at the moment, It was 
from these stocks that most of the recent demand for cash 
silver had to be satisfied. 


* * * 


Bank of New Zealand 


The chief changes in the balance sheet of the Bank of 
New Zealand at March 31st last, compared with 1939, are 
a rise of £3,147,190 in cash to £10,825,109 and a big fall 
in discounts and advances from £27,202,740 to £22,959,5%, 
most of the latter movement being explained by falls 
advances to primary producers and wholesalers. Profits, how- 
ever, are only some £5,000 lower at £580,926, so that 
dividend is again 10 per cent.; and the rise in cash, money 4 
call, investments and remittances in transit to a total which 
is equal to 77 per cent. of deposits shows a highly liquid 
position. 
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Investment 


A Stoical Market 


The Stock Exchange concluded long before the Italian 
Government that the latter would enter the war, and the 
event proved an anti-climax rather than a new shock. Despite 
the predicament of France, by which the Italian decision was 
cynically timed, the reaction of the market was not so far- 
reaching as on the occasion of the attack on the Low 
Countries four weeks earlier. Gilt-edged closed unchanged, 
or at worst fractionally lower. And by Thursday, War Loan, 
which closed at 99 last Friday, stood at 994, unchanged after 
a day of serious news. The gilt-edged market, indeed, remains 
unshakeable—an excellent portent for the reception of the 
next War loan. Home rails found a strong point, and de- 
fended it to good advantage. And even industrial shares, as 
measured by the Financial News index, recovered Tuesday’s 
loss on the following day, though they reacted again on 
Thursday. The obvious victims of the week are to be 
found in the foreign bond market. French railway bonds 
inevitably showed a further decline, and the two Italian 
issues were marked down sharply to a nominal basis. With 
such exceptions, the investment bearings of the market are 
unaltered. Gilt-edged remain steady and firm. Industrials 
still defy investment calculation. Commodity shares refuse 
to respond to the sharp rise in prices. But where a case can 
be made out for a positive investinent policy—as it could in 
home rail prior charges at the end of last week—the market 
is still capable of response. 


* * * 


The Investor’s Part 

The sharp improvement in the sales of Savings Certifi- 
cates and 3 per cent. Defence Bonds during the fortnight 
to June 4th provided an excellent curtain-raiser for this 
week’s National Savings drive. The total sales of £9,742,000 
for the week to May 28th and £9,490,000 for the week to 
June 4th are reminiscent of the figures which were achieved 
at the beginning of the campaign last November, and they 
mark the willingness of the small saver to respond at a 
time when support for the National Savings Campaign is 
vital and urgent. Opening the campaign at the Guildhall 
on Monday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
large investors that he had under constant consideration the 
time and form of the next market issue. That issue will 
probably appear at no distant date. Supply costs for the 
financial year to date have amounted to £424.7 millions. In 
the same period total sales of Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds have provided £54.7 millions towards the 
cost of war, while the 90 per cent. call on the 3 per cent. 
War Loan, which was finally payable on April 15th last, pro- 
vided £270 millions. Despite the funding of Treasury bills 
as a result of this issue, the total volume of bills issued 
through the tap and tender has increased since March 31st 
to the extent of £106.1 millions. Moreover, approximately 
£100 millions is payable to holders of 44 per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan who exercised the option not to convert into 
the 2 per cent. issue on July 1st. These figures clearly indi- 
cate the measure of the financial burden and it is increasing 
fast. For seasonal reasons tax revenue is not throwing its full 
weight into the revenue returns, but its turn will come later 
in the financial year, and may well include revenue from 
new imposts. Meanwhile, the fullest support for the National 
Savings Campaign is required, and it should be forthcoming 
from every class of investor. It may, perhaps, be significant 
that sales of Defence Bonds, after running for some weeks 
below those of Savings Certificates, have in the last two weeks 
drawn abreast. The 3 per cent. bond is unquestionably an 
attractive security. It may be purchased up to a limit of 
£1,000; it is redeemable seven years after purchase at a 
Premium of 1 per cent.; interest is subject to tax but not 
deducted at the source; and the redemption yield of £3 2s. 7d. 
per cent. is obviously attractive, considering its short life. 
Even the largest investor would serve himself and his country 
well by investing the maximum sum in Defence Bonds. 


* * * 


Moral Dividend Limitation 


There is further evidence this week that a finite rule, 
subject to reasonable facilities for appeal, would have been 
Preferable to an exhortation to company directors to observe 
the spirit of the dividend limitation provisions. In so tech- 
nical a matter, to place a moral responsibility on directors 
who are, in fact, answerable to their shareholders, may impose 
On them an invidious choice. A further case of this sort, in 


addition to British Electric Traction, to which reference was 
made in last week’s issue, is Linggi Plantations. The direc- 
tors intended to pay, and actually announced, a dividend of 
74 per cent. The rate was later reduced to 5 per cent., for 
on considering the Bill and taking account of the reduction 
in the company’s capital, the directors concluded that the 
payment must be confined to that rate. They do not propose 
to alter the revised declaration, but they intend to declare in 
about two months’ time an interim dividend of 24 per 
cent., treating the amount involved as a deduction from the 
balance carried forward from last year, and not as an appro- 
priation from the current year’s profits. In the company’s 
circumstances, this appears to be a reasonable compromise, 
but the directors might well have wished to be spared the 
necessity for evolving it. Ballito Hosiery Mills provides 
another example of revision. The board originally intended 
to pay 174 per cent., but reduced the rate to 12} per cent. 
to conform to the Bill. In finally recommending a payment 
of 15 per cent., therefore, the company has followed a middle 
course, in an attempt to satisfy its shareholders and the 
Chancellor. In all cases where, despite the incidence of 100 
per cent. E.P.1'., companies find themselves with an appre- 
ciable margin of profits, the willingness of directors to follow 
the Chancellor’s wishes will have to be weighed against 
their responsibilities to shareholders. Such cases will prob- 
ably be sufficiently numerous to make their task unenviable. 


® * * 


Italy and the Investor 


No investor will complain that Italy’s intention to enter 
the war was not fully advertised in advance. The direct 
consequences of her long-delayed decision, therefore, would 
have been small, even had British interests in Italy been 
appreciable. In fact, they are of a most limited order. Italy’s 
direct sterling obligations are restricted to the £1,119,340 
5 per cent. Maremmana Railway bonds, and £562,600 7 per 
cent. bonds of the Consortium for Public Works. The 
former, which touched 524 last year, are now quoted at 
5-15, while the latter stand at 15-25 against last year’s high 
of 89. Certain lira obligations may also be held by British 
investors, but they have never been a popular security. 
Among Italian industrial concerns, only one is of outstand- 
ing interest to British investors—“ Snia Viscosa,” of whose 
2,660,000 shares of L.250, some 396,812 are officially listed in 
London. In each of the past two years, dividends of 10 per 
cent. have been paid on these shares, but the transfer of 
payment to British holders has been possible only through 
the Anglo-Italian Clearing. Courtaulds has a substantial 
investment in and working agreements with “ Snia Viscosa.” 
At the meeting in March, Mr Samuel Courtauld referred to 
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the satisfactory trading of “ Snia Viscosa” last year—when 
profits were, in fact, the highest since the reorganisation in 
1931—and to the “ cordial relations” between the two con- 
cerns. But although direct British interests in Italy are small, 
the extension of the war to the Mediterranean profoundly 
affects Allied interests in Egypt and the Suez Canal. The 
Egyptian public debt, managed with exemplary care, has 
preserved a high place in the foreign bond list. French and 
British interests preponderate in the Suez Canal Company. 
Participation in the Iraq Petroleum Company is distributed 
among Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch, Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles, and Near Eastern Development Corporation, 
all of which hold a 233 per cent. interest. British investments 
in Palestine and Egyptian undertakings are also consider- 
able. These are tempting prizes; they are also repositories 
of economic and strategic power which the enemy must first 
overthrow before he may enjoy the spoils. 

* * * 


Home Rail Recovery 


On Tuesday, the home railway market at last stood 
its ground at an effective resistance point. The rally in 
prices which then occurred was due not to any sudden de- 
cision of the public to buy, but rather to a simple test which 
dealers themselves applied. A slight raising of quotations 
brought out no further supply of stock, and proved that the 
recent selling had exhausted itself. But the rally evidently 
provided a signal for which investors had been waiting, and 
even a small amount of buying on Wednesday, coupled 
with the absence of any appreciable supply of free stock, 
caused a further rise throughout the market. There can be 
no doubt that this recovery, at least in the senior issues, 
is well deserved, for the debentures and senior prior charges 
have suffered most conspicuously and least justifiably in the 
recent retreat. A yield basis of nearly 43 per cent. for L.M.S. 
4 per cent. debentures and over 5 per cent. for L.N.E.R. 
debentures was plainly out of touch with the returns offered 
by the gilt-edged market. Recent falls, and the extent of re- 
covery, are shown below: — 


HoMeE RAIL MOVEMENTS 


May May June = June | June June | June . i 
23 3 7 10 11 Bie \ 
june # 
ER. nec | 153g] 1214) 121 1234| 13 131 13 + Ig 
» 4% deb....) 96 87 86 86* | 86* | 87 871; 11; 
- 4% pref....; 56 4710; 46 461: 461» 47 4610 t i 
L.N.E.R. 2nd pref. 13 91 v 9 9 | 9 9 
» 4% deb.. 86 801 80lo| *791lo| *791 8010; 81 
» 4% Istgtd.|; 74 65 641 65 65 66 65 
GW R. on6......... 36 30 30 301¢ 31 321 31lo lis 
» 4% deb...... 98! 95 96 95 96 96 9712} +112 
» 5% cons. gtd.) 108 10512; 101 100 1001 101 101 1» 
Southern pref. ......{ 56 42 43 45 45 46 461; 3 
a» 6% Gem. .... 98 94 92 Ql* 91* 92 92 


” 5°. gtd. pref.| 11012) 1071o| 104 | 104 | 104 | 104 | 104 


* Ex interest. 
Depression in home rail prior charges is a serious matter 
for stockholders, but it also has wider implications. The 
structure of interest rates in a controlled capital market must 
hang together satisfactorily if control is to be effective. Home 
railway prior charges, though not supported by minimum 
prices, nevertheless cover such a wide investment area that 
some correction was inevitable, either through the natural 
process of the market or through official intervention, unless 
their prices were to be allowed to fall grossly out of line 
with those of protected stocks. Possibly the fact that the 
L.M.S. 5 per cent. redeemable preference stock was marked 
xd. last Monday—which implies that the much larger 4 per 
cent. preference issue, which ranks pari passu with the 
redeemable issue, will receive its due payment on August 24th 
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—encouraged the market to take a less despondent view 
about war damage and any additional reserves which the com. 
panies might make voluntarily to cover damage in excess 
of the guaranteed £10 millions. The prices of certain junior 
prior charges suggested an attempt to discount the possibility 
of heavier damage according to the geographical position of 
the lines. That policy depends on the assumption that damage 
exceeding £10 millions will fall upon the individual com. 
panies concerned and will not be shared. Since, however, 
the precise terms of the railways’ financial agreement have 
still to be fixed, and published, the assumption is quite un- 
confirmed. In fact, it would seem more probable to assume 
that excess damage will be shared in the pool proportions, 
for the loss sustained by any one line will be a purely 
arbitrary consequence of war, whose consequence in other 
matters of railway operation and railway finance has 
been to put the four main lines and London Transport on 
a co-partnership basis. Investors who have been attempting 
to value the relative vulnerability or immunity of the under- 
takings to excess war damage might therefore reconsider 
their policy. 
* +. * 


J. Lyons’ Profits 


Despite the reduction of the ordinary and “ A” ordinary 
dividend to 20 per cent. less tax, for the year to March last, 
from the traditional payment of 224 per cent., the annual 
report of J. Lyons shows that net profits, after making the 
usual undisclosed provisions, have been well maintained. 
After charging debenture and mortgage interest, administra- 
tion expenses, depreciation, taxation, and providing for con- 
tingencies, net profits at £1,024,623 are only £1,067 below 
those of 1938-39 and exceed the 1937-38 figure by £163. 
Seven months of war have not affected the stability of 
J. Lyons’ profits, as disclosed in the accounts : — 


Years ended March 31, 
1938 1939 1940 


& £ £ 
1,024,460 1,025,690 1,024,623 


DPIOINE BOGB oon siccsccscescescsess 13,460 13,710 13,171 
PU GPIMIMIED sc ccsecnccessceees 462,353 462,353 462,353 
PAIS” cancssacniaennsscns 28,000 28,000 28,000 
Ord., “ A ” ord., and propor- 
tional profit shares :— 

as Cenc daaexinweesns 520,647 521,627 521,099 

EEE ibehahihackpewssneeisecees 417,661 417,661 371,255 

ER cscs cnseacassacensws 29-9 30:2 32-9 

SRNR viv ccc cubbacuensunsihis 223 223 20 
ee “a 100,000 _ 
EE spksecescsnnaseses 145,189 149,154 298,998 


* On ordinary and “A” ordinary; each proportional profit 
share ranks for one-fifth of dividend on an ordinary share. 


The report, indeed, gives only the broad indication that busi- 
ness done in the war months may be considered satisfactory, 
and that lower profits due to war disturbance were quickly 
countered by reorganisation. The latter, coupled with a subse- 
quent improvement in trade, provided approximately un- 
changed net profits, after making an “ adequate provision” 
for contingencies. The sum earned for the ordinary, “A” 
ordinary and proportional profit shares amounts to £521,099 
against £521,627 last year. The reduced dividend of 20 per 
cent. on ordinary capital is covered by earnings of 32.9 per 
cent. compared with 30.2 per cent. in 1938-39. Thus the 
decision to reduce the ordinary dividend and the consequent 
raising of the carry forward from £149,154 (after providing 
£100,000 for A.R.P.) to £298,998, provides evidence of a con- 
servative policy which is prepared for the possibility of 4 
deterioration in earning conditions as the war develops. It 1s 
worth noting in this connection that while equity capital re- 
presents only 21} per cent. of the total debenture and share 
capital, it absorbed 34 per cent. of last year’s earnings. ‘Ihe 
balance sheet position shows little change, although stocks, 
despite higher prices show a slight reduction at £2,630,475, 
while the surplus of liquid assets has risen from £945,000 to 
£1,011,000. At a current price of 81s. 3d., the £1 ordinary 
shares yield £4 18s. Sd. per cent. 


* * * 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Profits 


The directors of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds announce 
an increase in earnings for the year ended March 31, 1940, 
from £985,785 to £1,003,000, after charging £200,000 to de- 
preciation and £98,964 to debenture and sinking fund sef- 
vice. These latest profits are only £72,467 lower than the 
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record net profit of 1937-38. After deducting £326,732 for 
reference dividends, equity earnings would amount to 
£676,268, equivalent to 10} per cent. tax free, against 10.2 

cent. last year. By raising the tax free dividend from 
6 per cent. to 6} per cent., the directors have preserved the 

jous year’s margin of undistributed profits. Allocations 
of £100,000 to contingencies account and of £150,000 to 
reserve fund have been made, compared with £300,000 to re- 
serve in the previous year. At 19s. 3d. ex dividend, the £1 
ordinary stock yields £6 15s. 2d. per cent. tax free. 


* * * 


Bleachers’ Association 


Bleachers’ Association shareholders will bz encouraged 
by the substantial improvement in earnings for the year 
ended March 31, 1940. Earnings have recovered from the 
record low level touched in the previous year to the scale— 
still a depressed scale—-which ruled between 1935 and 1938. 
Total profit, after charging general expenses and taxation, 
amounted to £453,351 against £332,422 in 1938-39, exclud- 
ing £15,000 credited from tax reserve in that year. The pro- 
vision for repairs and maintenance has been raised from 
£157,010 to £160,031. After allocating £140,000 for deprecia- 
tion, as in the previous year, and charging the normal £2,349 
for directors’ fees, the sum of £150,971 is available to meet 
fixed charges, the highest figure since 1936-37, when £178,400 
was earned. The amount earned for dividends, after deben- 
ture interest, totals £49,721, compared with a debit balance 
of £68,187 in 1938-39. From this sum the directors have 
decided to pay off one quarter’s arrears of dividend on the 
§} per cent. cumulative preference stock, which absorbs 
£34,203. This payment, the first since 1937, will leave six 
years’ arrears of dividends on the preference stock amounting 
to £820,875 gross, or 6s. 7d. per £1 of stock. The amount 
carried forward is raised from £134,173 to £149,691. Despite 
the improvement in earnings during the past year, the trading 
position of the company (which has not paid an ordinary 
dividend since 1929-30) may be affected by the isolation of 
many export markets and by the check to the export drive. 
At home, the restriction on textile supplies will also be opera- 
tive, and Bleachers may not be able to obtain from war work 
the return which would have attended a successful expansion 
of export trade. There is no evidence, at least, that the Asso- 
ciation will earn sufficient during the course of the war to 
escape the burden of over-capitalisation and capital recon- 
struction. Net current assets have increased from £1,493,000 
to £1,749,000. The 54 per cent. cumulative preference stock 
at 8s. 14d. yields £3 7s. 6d. per cent. on the basis of the 
1§ per cent. distribution paid last year, without allowance for 
accrued dividends. 


* * * 


Consett Iron Record 


Despite heavily increased provision for taxation and 
rising costs, the Consett Iron Company achieved higher gross 
and net profits during the year to March 31, 1940. Trading 
profit rose by £369,307 to £982,615. Though the latter sum 
is struck after charging large black-out and A.R.P. expendi- 
ture, it came close to the record figure of £983,229 in 1937- 
38. Total income reached £1,051,188, against £669,717 last 
year, and actually exceeded the 1937-38 figure by £23,235. 
The advance in trading profits, however, is largely absorbed 
by an increased allocation for taxation, which has been raised 
from £120,000 to £428,000. As a result, earnings for 
ordinary capital amount to only £347,341, compared with 
£554,453 in 1937-38 and £280,168 in the following year. The 
ordinary dividend hzs been maintained at last year’s level of 
7} per cent., less tax, but is covered by earnings of 15.3 per 
cent., against 11.0 per cent. This decision has evidently been 
influenced by the need to place a further £100,000 to the 
reserve for improvement of plant and machinery, which now 
stands at £800,000. The directors emphasise that considera- 
tion is being given to the task of modernising blast furnaces 
and sectional mills, and the reserve will be of the utmost value 
for this purpose, not least because the company has been 
working to full capacity throughout the past year. Any new 
Plant can be financed comfortably from the company’s own 
cash resources, which have increased from £1,033,089 to 
{1,567,521 during the year. The rolling mills of the New 
Jarrow Steel Company, which is controlled by Consett Iron, 
have commenced operations. The amount carried forward is 
taised from £186,120 to £200,461. At the current price of 
6s. 3d. ex div., the 6s. 8d. ordinary stock stands to yield £8 
Per cent.—a return which is little higher than the average 
return on steel shares. 
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Kaffir Mining Policy 


Spokesmen at recent Kaffir mining company meetings 
have naturally welcomed the new legislation which allows 
the mines to obtain the full benefit of gold at 168s. per 
ounce, although the companies are subjected to increased 
taxation and charges. The chairman of Rand Mines has 
shown that the change would lengthen the lives of mines, 
without, generally speaking, having any material effect on 
future dividend prospects. This point has been confirmed 
at the recent annual meetings of such mines as East Rand 
Proprietary, Crown Mines, City Deep and Durban Roode- 
poort Deep, among others. The native labour shortage 
throughout the Rand during last year was emphasised, and 
the agreement reached some weeks ago between the Union 
and the Portuguese Governments to increase from 80,000 to 
100,000 the number of Portuguese natives which could be 
recruited from Mozambique has been welcomed. For many 
years past, the incidence of pneumonia amongst tropical 
natives working on the Rand has received most intensive 
medical research, and mortality has fallen to a very low 
figure. It is interesting to note, therefore, that the chairman 
of Rand Mines has indicated that it might be possible shortly 
to obtain increases in quotas of tropical natives from terri- 
tories north of Latitude 22° South. Labour-saving devices 
on the Rand are being improved continually and, in due 
course, the labour shortage, which has so hampered under- 
ground and surface operations at times in the past, should be 
overcome. At the Robinson Deep meeting the chairman re- 
ferred to the future of deep level mining. It would be physi- 
cally possible to work to a depth of 12,800 feet in this mine, 
provided that suitable shafts were sunk. With the present 
shaft system, however, the limit is 9,000 feet. The cost of 
sinking such new deep shafts would be extremely heavy and 
unjustifiable with mining taxation at its present level. Sooner 
or later, however, the Government may have to reconsider 
the relation of its tax policy to deep mining, for certain creat 
mines of the Central Rand will, in due course, be faced 
with problems similar to those of Robinson Deep. A series 
of new deep level mines might b: of inestimable value to 
the Union at some future date. At the Simmer and Jack 
meeting the chairman confirmed that, despite delay 
in delivery of plant, the mill should be operating at the full 
rate of 180,000 tons a monih by the end of the year, thus 
fulfilling the original estimates. At the Government Areas 
meeting the chairman again emphasised the irregularity of 
the Black Reef formation, and stated that the importance of 
these conglomerates could only be indicated by development 
from year to year. A lens is being opened up in the north- 
west section of the mine, and another lens in the north- 
eastern section has been indicated by boring, but in other 
parts of the property the prospects of the Black Reef forma- 
tion are unpromising. 


* * * 


Venezuelan Oil Results 


V.O.C. enjoyed a rise in gross income for the year ended 
December 31, 1939, from £6,478,489 to £7,114,798. The sum 
available for dividend distribution fell, however, from 
£1,482,829 to £1,281,984, the lowest figure since 1935. This 
divergence between gross and net receipts is due, first, to the 
fall of sterling against the United States dollar, on which 
currency the company’s crude oil sales are based, and, 
secondly, to the unfavourable course of the sterling-bolivar 
exchange, through which large sterling sums are converted 
for meeting its costs in Venezuela. Expenses reached a new 
record level, and the company was obliged to increase its 
taxation provision from £296,000 to £850,000. The sum of 
£1,281,984 earned for dividends represents 18.4 per cent. for 
the ordinary and 7 per cent. participating preference shares, 
against 22.0 per cent. in 1938. The reduction in the rate of 
earnings, however, has not affected the directors’ deci- 
sion to maintain the dividend at 16% per cent. No 
sums are transferred to exploration or general reserves, 
compared with £250,000 in 1938 and £500,000 in 1937, 
and the balance carried forward amounts to £243,193, 
against £175,767. For reasons of public policy, no figures for 
production or shipment of crude oil have been included in 
the report. Exploitation of all the company’s oilfields was 
pushed forward vigorously during the past year. Progress 
has been made with the construction of a coastal dyke in the 
Bolivar district and the drilling of exploration wells is con- 
tinuing. Although the report lacks statistical evidence of in- 
creased output—which since 1936 has grown at a remarkable 
rate—it is a fair inference from the general character of the 
report that the undertaking is maintaining its progress. At 
the present price of 21s. 3d., the 13s. 4d. ordinary shares yield 
£10 13s. per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE tone of the gilt-edged market has re- 
mained firm and unwavering in the face 
of news of Italian intervention, the effects 
of which had, in fact, been discounted 
long ago. Though sharp falls were ex- 
perienced in the foreign bond market by 
those stocks especially affected, the under- 
current of confidence was sufficient to 
roduce a significant rise in home rails. 
ndustrials remained uninspired and the 
mining, oil and rubber markets failed to 
profit from higher commodity prices. 

At the beginning of the week, the 
strong French resistance to the German 
offensive helped to maintain prices in the 
gilt-edged market, though turnover re- 
mained slight. National Defence 24 per 
cent. and Conversion 24 per cent. alone 
lost 4 on the day. After the news of Italy’s 
declaration of war various falls of } were 
recorded by short-dated issues, but irre- 
deemable stocks showed no change. Later 
in the week small gains were recorded by 
34 per cent. Conversion and 3_ per 
cent. War Loan, though 4 per cent. Con- 
sols lost } on Wednesday. Despite the 
threat to Paris, the market regained its 
early losses on Thursday. 

Falls were heavy in the foreign bond 
market. Nervous selling due to political 
developments in South America, caused 
Chilean, Brazilian and Argentine bonds to 
slump. French railways and Seine “ four 
and a halfs” were weak on Tuesday, 
when Italian bonds slumped 74 points, 
followed by a further fall of 5 points on 
Wednesday. Spanish bonds also fell. 

* 


The home rail market staged a welcome 
recovery this week, numerous buyers 
being attracted by the low prices ruling. 
Great Western and L.M.S. ordinary stocks 
were in demand and showed substantial 
gains. In midweek, Southern preferred 
and deferred gained one point and Great 
Western and L.N.E.R. preference and 
debenture issues also improved. 

Throughout the week, the smal] amount 
of business transacted in the industrial 
market has had little influence on prices. 
A tendency among international stocks to 
rally in midweek, under the influence of 
Wall Street, was not maintained. On 
Monday breweries were in demand and 
Charrington, Courage and Distillers all 
showed gains of the order of 2s. Later in 
the week, the downward trend was 
especially marked among electrical supply 
shares, aircraft issues and shipping com- 
panies. Carreras and J. and P. Coats were 
firm. Improvements occurred in iron and 
steel issues on Wednesday, and among 
stores Harrods and Woolworths improved. 

* 


The oil, rubber and Kaffir markets have 
shown a minimum of movement. Rubber 
shares remained uninfluenced by the 
strength of the commodity, and quota- 
tions remained virtually unchanged. 
Kaffirs showed some firmness on Wednes- 
day, when gains were realised by 
“* Sallies,” Robinson Deep, “‘ West Wits,” 
and on a smaller scale by a number of 
dividend paying companies. Slight gains 
were also shown by market leaders in the 
oil market, including Shell Transport, 
Burmah Oil and Canadian Eagle. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES % 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. a 2 
1940 Bargains, Day | 

| in S.E. | 1939 30 Ord. |20 Fixed 

List shares* | Int.t 

June 7 2,704 5,675 61-9 120-3 
» & 2,803 5,875 61-9 120-1 
» & 2,323 4,835 61-5 119-9 
o 12 .. | 2320 | 4,585 62-0 120-0 
» 13... | 2,498 | 4,585 61-4 119-8 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
60-8 (June 6). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126-5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 117-6 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


ANXIETY with regard to Italian policy was 
responsible for a critical opening on Wall 
Street on Monday. The market closed 
above the worst, but falls of one point were 
general. The tone became firm, however, 
and activity increased on news of Italian 
intervention. Steel and aircraft shares led 
the market, rising several points on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Investors were en- 
couraged by news of the readiness of Ford 
Motors to undertake mass production of 
planes and by indications that steel 
activity would reach 90 per cent. of 
capacity in certain districts in the present 
week. The Iron Age estimates steel activity 
at 85.5 per cent. of capacity, against 80.5 
per cent. last week. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial index, which fell from 115.36 to 
111.84 on Monday, recovered to 121.46 
on Wednesday. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—June 6, 430,000 ; 
June 7, 470,000; June 8, 200,000; 
June 10, 970,000; June 11, 760,000 ; 
June 12, 1,360,000. 


Close Latest Close Latest 


June June June June 

aS 6, 13, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

1. Railroads Am. Roll. Mill 1014 12 
Balt. & Ohio 31g 35, Am. Smelting 3454 38!» 


G.N. Rly. Pf. 18 2054 Anaconda 2012 225g 
Illinois Cent. 614 71,/ Briggs ......... 141g 1714 
Northern Pac. 5 554 Celanese of A. 2314 2614 


Pennsylv. R. 161g 18 | Bastman Kdk. 123!0 1251, 
Southern Rly. 854 1014,;Gen. Motors 3954 4376 
2. Utilities, etc. i neeses +4 . 

Amer. Tel. ... 14912 15712/ ne" Dardiess 171 181° 
Amer. Wrwks. 61, 7 |: at. Distillers 1714 18); 
Col Gas & El 4 F 47 Sears Roebck. 63!0 68 

Int. Tel For. 24 214 Shell Union ~ 75g 81 
United Corp. ee | Socony Vac... 7 84 


Stan. Oil N.J. 3453 36 


Utd.GasImp. 1053 1058 56h Cen. Fox Sle 6 


3. Commercial and U.S. Steel pf.109 l1llg 
Industrial West’hse Elec 84!> 92 
Amer. Metal.. 1312 1614 Woolworth... 305, 311, 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 


May June June 

Low High 29, S., ® 

re Jan. 1940 1940 1940 
3 


347 Ind’ls ... 809 111-4 82:3 80:9 87:4 
32 Rails ...... 20:7a 30:7 | 21°8 21-3 23:1 
#0 Utilities .. 71-2a 89°4 72-5 71-9, 25-5 





419 Stocks... 69°9 94°8 71-1 69-9 75.2 
Av. yield* ... 6°61% 4°30% 6°43% 6°61% 6.06% 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 








Dat_y AVERAGE 50 ComMMoN STOCKS 


June 6 | June 7 June 8 June 10 Junell June 12 


89-1 90-2 90-1 86°7 91-3 96-0 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 

June 15, 194 Capital versions Money 
- . 4 & £ 
To the Public ......... Ni ; Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil see Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil oo Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil ; Nii 
Savings Certs.ft ...... 4,400,000 4,400,000 
3% Defence Bondst 4,900,000 4,900,000 


t Week to June 8, 1940. 


Including 
Conversions 


Excluding 
Year to date Conversions 
4 
438,033,682 
56,747,538 
423,718,632 
33,472,708 


790,988,81 5 
58,978,605 
816,473,765 
34,683,773 


1940 (New Basis) 
1939 (New Basis 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ ; , 
1940 (New Basis) 437,270,670 765,012 Mi 
1939 (New Basis) 33,283,952 23,143,586 320,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 415,422,676 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 18,228,867 14,883,841 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Cony. Excld,) 
Year to date Deb. _ Ord, 


1940 (New Basis) 423,609,696 1,170,255 13,2553) 
1939 (New Basis) 30,265,100 3,168,856 23,313,589 
1940 (Old Basis) 422,704,500 77,500 886,632 
1939 (Old Basis) 25,409,935 1,096,447 6,966,326 

“Old Basis”’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. “* New Basis ”’ is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


The Week’s Company ([Results.— 
A reduction in output, due to shortage of 
labour, coupled with rising costs, has 
resulted in a fall in net profits of MAN. 
CHESTER COLLIERIES from £217,747 
to £106,328; in consequence the dividend 
is sharply reduced from 5 per cent. to 
2 per cent. PARTRIDGE, JONES AND 
PATON, however, have maintained the 
tax-free dividend at 5 per cent. and 
report an increase in net earnings from 
£162,890 to £170,512. Rubber com- 
panies again report higher profits and 
dividends. Among them, CENTRAL 
PERAK reports an increase in net profit 
from £18,687 to £27,110 and in dividend 
from 2} per cent. to 6 per cent., but 
GORDON (MALAYA), with a fall in 
net profit from £20,765 to £15,237, due to 
increased taxation and to the fall in 
production from 1,923,000 Ibs. to 
1,407,000 l>s., is a notable exception to 
the trend. Two provision firms, C. AND 
E. MORTON and SAMUEL HANSON, 
realised striking improvements from a 
debit of £8,200 to a credit of £48,853 and 
from profits of £12,143 to £21,787 
respectively. Neither company, however, 
resumed dividends. Net earnings of 
JOHN I. JACOBS, at £29,988, have been 
based on a conservative estimate of 
Government rates of hire for the com- 
pany’s tanker fleet. ‘This fact explains the 
maintained dividend of 124 per cent., 
despite the nominal drop in profits of 
£39,083. GREENE, KING has maintained 
its dividend at 18 per cent., despite a fall 
in net income of £9,408 to £96,563. The 
net loss of PARA ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAYS has risen from £32,790 to £36,458, 
mainly on account of motor bus com- 


petition. In spite of deteriorating condi- 
tions of world trade, WHITEAWAY, 
LAIDLAW have converted a loss of 


£13,645 into a net profit of £32,429 for the 
year ended February 29, 1940. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Butterley Company, Ltd.—Net profit, 
year to March 31, 1940, after taxation and 
preference dividend, £120,344 (£146,105) ; 
ordinary dividend 10} per cent., less tax 
(64 per cent. tax free). 


Modern Machine Tools, Ltd.— 
Trading profit, 1939, £51,792 (£26,852); 
taxation, {£26,783 (£9,100); net profit, 
£23,250 (£16,872); ordinary dividend 
maintained at 15 per cent.; investment 
reserve, {£2,000 (nil); carry forward, 
£43,957 (£34,857). 


Partridge Jones and John Paton, 
Ltd.—Net profit year to March 31, 1940, 
£207,211 (£162,890), after taxation 
£130,000 (£61,000); ordinary dividend 
5 per cent. tax free as before; carry 
forward £270,414 (£170,512). 

Liverpool and London and Globe.— 
The assets of this company are in the 
aggregate fully of the value of £339 
millions as shown in the balance sheet 
without taking into account the gener 
contingency fund of £2 millions, which 1s 
therefore a freely available fund. 
reference to this company’s assets in last 
week’s issue of The Economist, past 
1014, was incorrect in stating that, after 
taking into account the _ contingency 
reserve, total assets stood in the balane 
sheet below actual values. 

Allied Ironfounders.—Net profit, yew 
to March 31, 1940, £112,424 (£198,428): 
Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. (9 pe 
cent.). 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment and Munitions 


On May 20th the number of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain was still 881,000, including 731,000 wholly 
unemployed. So large a figure is an indictment of the econo- 
mic policy that has been pursued since September. It is 
true that unemployment had been rapidly declining since 
February, and that a further fall of 92,000 took place 
between April 15th and May 20th. But by no means all of 
those who found employment were engaged by the muni- 
tion and ancillary trades. The main changes in unemploy- 
ment between April 15th and May 20th are shown below : — 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BETWEEN APRIL 15TH AND May 20TH 
(Industries chiefly affected) 


Decreases :— 
SS vars chasasbecensdhwnajosctadsnseessenekesssns eu des 16,994 
I oa 55 cicaecce ned ouavavucsbeatebasseus ~ 16,184 
Hotel, boarding house, etc., seTviCe............6c0eee es 10,992 
Se MUD OOMCRIINTN oo. ooo ioe cc cccscccenecccsceoes 7,588 
Agriculture, horticulture, etc. ............ceceeeeeeneees 6,278 
RE UIUIINOTNE BOR TECS ones cicessccseccccccsesscesesee 5,373 
aden nainans 4,217 
Motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft ................0... 2,580 
SE NED MMMNNOINIRE 4... cnscrnccesscesecencnccsecens 2,378 
es ahah wecud <0 0 vcassqotshavensconseeutecs 2,182 
I  tvndysayatvieocassscsecsisveesNecueuesees 2,008 

Increases :— 
Sti, METOOUT, CLC., SETVICE..0..5..ccscsscccessecccceccss 4,956 
eh ea a aa ned an suikkkanes 3,924 
EY MNES cn.onseccnanecnarasdsacbanesscasesse 2,786 
Textile bleaching, printing, dyeing, etc. ............ 2,302 


The rate of transfer of labour from unessential to essential 
work, moreover, has been much too slow up to the present. 
With the new Government, the absorption of labour into 
the munitions industries is now being rapidly speeded up. 
But owing to the previous failure to perceive the size and 
urgency of the task, the attainment of maximum striking 
power has been seriously delayed. 


* * * 


Mass Production of Aircraft 


The mass production of aircraft, which is now a matter 
of vital urgency, calls for more imagination than has hitherto 
been shown. First, it is necessary to select the categories 
and types which are to be produced in large numbers. So far 
as individual categories of aircraft are concerned, the choice 
must be influenced by geography. Long-range bombers can 
be flown across the Atlantic; fighters and short-range 
bombers cannot. Fighters must therefore be produced here, 
while long-range bombers might best be manufactured in 
large quantities in North America. (This does not mean, of 
course, that we should make all the fighters on the spot or 
that we should cease the construction of long-range 
bombers.) So far as types of fighters, bombers or trainers are 
concerned, the choice must depend on military considera- 
tions. Secondly, it is essential to simplify as much as possible 
the type or types selected for mass production, for the 
wings and fuselage of the modern military aircraft consist 
of thousands of small parts of duralumin or other alloys. 
Their rapid manufacture on a large scale requires batteries 
of press tools; while the manufacture of the dies for these 
tools—which must be made by hand—requires a large 
tumber of highly-skilled die-makers, Next, the rapid 
assembly of all the separate parts, with the assistance of jigs 
4 kind of scaffolding or framework—requires large num- 
ers of jig draughtsmen and jig makers. If Britain’s engineer- 
ng industry had been famous for its typewriters and its 
ch registers rather than for its turbines, locomotives and 

ges, there would have been no difficulty in securing a 
More rapid expansion in the output of aircraft. But owing 
© its concentration on the “ individual job,” the speeding-up 
* production has been hampered by the lack of sufficient 

tools, die-makers and jig-makers, and hitherto far too 
tan Parts of our aircraft have been made laboriously by 
i d, chiefly by general precision fitters working from draw- 
on With file, vernier and vice. But while the concentration 
the €-scale production on as few types as possible and 

T simplification should enable total output to be speeded 


up rapidly, this will not be enough. As a third step it will 
be necessary to draw considerably more than hitherto on the 
abundant supply of skilled workers available in the mass 
production engineering plants of the United States and 
Canada, either by the import of skilled fitters or by the 
extension of the manufacture of parts across the Atlantic or 
by both methods. Indeed, if the output of aircraft is to be 
multiplied as quickly as possible—as it must—close col- 
laboration between the industries in this country and in 
North America is now absolutely essential. 


* * * 


Britain’s Iron Ore Supplies 


The raw materials required in 1937—the best pre-war 
year—for the production of 13 million tons of crude steel 
included 6} million tons of pig iron and 74 million tons of 
scrap, Again, to produce 6} million tons of pig iron the 
industry used 14 million tons of the comparatively low- 
grade domestic iron ore and 6} million tons of (chiefly high- 
grade) imported ore. These figures, together with the table 
below, show the quantitative effect of the loss of the Swedish 
and Norwegian iron ore, which is one of the consequences of 
the withdrawal from Narvik, in its true perspective : — 


U.K. IMporTs OF IRON ORE 
(In thousands of tons) 



































1913 1929 1937 
Foreign Countries :— 
I ed as coed usiddan 367 724 1,729 
IY ic ipeitSicecienciees 488 513 657 
| A Rene 27 50 65 
Cs cvncconsticcaesias 10 14 1 
ET cic dnikaine waaeenunee 327 240 408 
Ie ccc tacevacoscncuiete 759 927 1,451 
WU hac cGndutadicaseekeeaacs 279 427 79 
WN aicacaaerweesessxensees 4,526 2,619 930 
Spanish ports in N. Africa ona 68 185 
aa idsneecdianees (a) (a) 94 
Other foreign countries ... 335 32 103 
TE citsascsciniviatess 7,119 5,615 6,339 
British Countries :— 

Newfoundland and Coast 
OE EMI nicssicccnss 100 5 259 
a hes _ 337 
Other British countries ... 12 4 16 
A ea wawidvevakencies 112 9 611 
Total imports ......... 7,231 5,624 6,950 


(a) Negligible. 


As our sources of imports are widely dispersed, the loss of 
Scandinavian ore is unlikely to have a very serious effect on 
our output of pig iron. The position would become more 
serious if shipments from Algeria and Tunis were also inter- 
rupted. But even then it would be possible to draw bigger 
supplies from other countries. And in any case America’s 
steel-producing capacity is so big that she could easily spare 
us several million tons per annum. 


* * * 


Italy and Raw Material Markets 


The declaration of war by Italy had little immediate 
effect on international commodity markets, with the excep- 
tion of those for tin and rubber. The blockade of Italy will 
reduce the annual demand for these commodities by some 
5,000 tons for tin and some 25,000 tons for rubber, but, in 
spite of this loss of trade, their prices turned upwards, in 
the expectation of large purchases by the United States. 
Italy herself produces only one commodity of international 
importance in excess of her own needs—quicksilver, but the 
demand of the Allies for this metal can be adequately met, 
although at high prices, from Spain, so long as that country 
remains neutral and her Atlantic ports are open to trade, The 
extension of the war to the Mediterranean will, however, 
increase the difficulties of shipping between the Allied coun- 
tries, the Balkans, and the North African coast. There will 
be delays in exporting iron ore and phosphate rock from 
Algiers, Tunis and French Morocco, esparto from Algiers 
and Tunis, chrome ore from Turkey and Greece, oil from 
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Russia, Roumania and Iraq, manganese from Russia, cotton 
from Egypt and the Sudan; the competitive position of 
Germany in the Balkans will be strengthened by the added 
difficulties of sea communications with these countries. But 
even if none of these raw materials could be shipped from 
the Mediterranean area, alternative sources of supply are 
available elsewhere, though their use may involve the ex- 
penditure of more American dollars and the diversion of 
ships to longer sea routes 


* * * 


Dislocation of Europe’s Coal Trade 


Of the major branches of Europe’s international trade 
there are few whose direction and volume have been as greatly 
affected by the war as that of the coal trade. Continental 
countries are now almost entirely dependent on coalfields 
under German military occupation, and the United Kingdom 
has been deprived of markets which before the war were 
absorbing from one-third to one-half of its total cargo coal 
exports. In 1937 and 1938 shipments from this country to 
the Baltic region amounted to nearly 10 million tons per 
annum, and to the North Sea markets of Germany, Holland 
and Belgium about 5} million tons. It is difficult to foresee 
to what extent our exports to the Mediterranean will be 
affected by Italy’s declaration of war on France and the 
United Kingdom, but in 1938 our trade with countries pos- 
sessing Mediterranean seaports, or passing through the Medi- 
terranean to Egypt and as far as Aden, totalled about 6} 
million tons. Of this traffic Italy and her Colonies took in 
that year about 2} million tons, but during the first quarter 
of 1940 Italy herself had been taking supplies from the United 
Kingdom at the rate of 4 million tons per annum. Thus, the 
closing to us of the Italian, the North Sea and the Baltic 
markets affects nearly 20 million tons of our shipments; this 
is equivalent to about 55 per cent. of our total coal cargo 
exports of 35.8 million tons in 1938. If coke and patent fuel 
are included, the percentage would be still higher. On the 
other hand, our trade with France and French Possessions 
has enormously increased, particularly since the occupation 
by Germany of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais coalfields, which 
were responsible for roughly three-fifths of France’s produc- 
tion. Indeed, the quantity of coal which we now have to send 
to France is substantially in excess of our aggregate average 
annual exports in recent years to the Scandinavian, North 
Sea and Italian markets. As our domestic consumption is also 
increasing the urgency of an expansion in output needs no 
emphasis. 


* * * 


South African Wool 


While the British Wool Control has agreed to take all 
the surplus wool of Australia and New Zealand, the agree- 
ment with South Africa was limited to the acquisition by 
the Control, at certain minimum prices, of not less than the 
normal British purchases from South Africa. The primary 
purpose of this agreement was “to put a bottom” into the 
South African wool market, since it was feared that the 
loss of the German purchases might cause a collapse in 
prices. So far, however, purchases at the South African wool 
auctions have been much larger than was expected and prices 
have been 4d.-5d. per Ib. higher than in the previous season. 
The following figures relate to the period from July to April 
and are taken from The Wool Record and Textile World: 


SouTH AFRICAN Woot SALES 


(million Ib.) 
July to April 


1938-9 1939-40 

Received into store...........0...00000. 221 210 

Unsold in store (at end April) ...... 10 7 
Sold, awaiting shipment (at end 

SI ntdiha eebiisenentnezertecaneeors 22 54 

BG MII. oncncscenenccecencscces 205 147 

EEE EPs co cesscccsesessene 35 28 

SE ednavsiuvesiss 44 28 

SE cvcnsdsesie con. 79 1 

IN Sh cccebakcheuns 16 12 

St icckbibidsnasene 20 17 

See 2 14 

ee dc kins oie 1 32 


Increased purchases by America and Japan have partly com- 
pensated for the loss of trade with Germany. The quantity 
unsold in store at the end of April, 1940, was rather smaller 
than in April, 1939, but it will be seen that the amount of 
sold wool in store was considerably greater; shipping diffi- 
culties rather than lack of demand are responsible for the 
smaller volume of exports. 
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Labour Shortage in Cotton Industry 


Although there are still some 24,200 workpeople for. 
merly engaged in the cotton trades registered as unemployed 
there is a definite shortage of various skilled grades of labou; 
in spinning mills in many parts of the North of England 
In some cases the lack of skilled workers is causing a hold. 
up of the urgent orders which are now on hand for the 
fighting forces, not only of Great Britain, but also of her 
Allies. Appeals have been made to the Government to 
arrange for a transfer to this country of some of the French 
refugees who are skilled textile operatives. Many of the 
refugees in Northern France, who had to leave their employ- 
ment and homes when the German invaders reached the 
industrial regions and large cotton spinning districts around 
Lille, could quickly fill the gaps which now exist in the 
British textile trades, and thus join the other skilled refugees 
from Poland and Czecho-Slovakia who have already been 
absorbed. It is probable that the 554-hour week will be 
continued after the expiry of the original four-week period 
for which it was instituted. 


* * * 


Wheat Prices under Control 


The collapse of wheat prices which was noted on page 
944 of The Economist of May 25th was finally checked by 
the imposition of minimum prices in the three principal 
markets, those of Chicago, Winnipeg and Buenos Aires, In 
North America these prices were fixed at about the level 
reached on May 16th or 17th; in Buenos Aires minimum 
prices for wheat and maize futures were fixed at the level of 
those ruling at the close of trading on May 27th. These 
prices are given below, together with those of the week 
preceding the break : — 
Prices on Minimum 
May 9 Prices 


Wheat :— 
Chicago, cents per bushel, May futures... 105} 79 
Winnipeg, cents per bushel, May futures 88} 70% 
Buenos Aires, pesos per quintal, June 
SON cctacensecasotrsnswsevisensideaktbsses 9-76 8-46 
Maize :— 
Buenos Aires, pesos per quintal, June 
I ni dca sitacandnbcasiensnieeniaenadiaiwss 4:58 4-09 


There has since been some recovery in North American 
prices above these minimum levels, but the prospects for 
“ dollar” wheat, so anxiously wanted by wheat growers, are 
not at all hopeful. The United Kingdom, France and Spain 
are now the only countries in Europe who are likely to 
import grain, and realisation of the fact that the bulk of 
these purchases will be supplied from the huge Canadian 
stocks has kept wheat and maize prices at Buenos Aires down 
to the minimums recently imposed. 


* * * 


Italy’s Oil Supplies 

Italy is notoriously deficient in essential war materials; 
but nowhere is this deficiency more apparent than in the 
case of oil, which plays such a vital réle in modern warfare. 
Consumption of petroleum products in Italy—including the 
bunker oil requirements of the naval and mercantile marine 
—has lately been running at about 34 million tons a year, 
and virtually the whole of this consumption has been 
covered by imported supplies—including imported crude oil 
for treatment in the domestic refineries. Despite intensified 
prospecting work, the domestic output of natural petroleum 
has been dwindling of late and is not expected to contribute 
more than 10,000 tons this year. To this must be added the 
output of Albania, which has been steadily expanded in 
recent years, and which may provide a maximum of 300, 
tons of low-quality crude oil during the current year. Owing 
to her lack of coal and lignite, Italy, unlike Germany, has n0 
appreciable output of synthetic motor fuels, though she has 
striven to increase her production of such substitutes % 
alcohol (from agricultural produce) and natural gas. From 


all these sources, however, including Albanian crude, she is f 


unlikely to obtain more than the equivalent of 450,000 tons 


of oil this year—say, 13 per cent. of her normal peacetime 
requirements. Well over two-thirds of her peacetime import f 


came from sources outside the Mediterranean, and t 


are now cut off by the Allied blockade. Apart from Albania, f 


the only producers to which she will have access will & 
Roumania and Russia (which together supplied about 17 Pp 
cent. of last year’s imports); and if she cannot keep open 
sea communications, her receipts from these sources 

be confined to the small quantity that can be sent via the 
Danube and by rail. Civilian consumption of petrol may, # 
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js true, be reduced by further economies—though, in view 
of the recent drastic restrictions, there would appear to be 
little scope for further saving—while requirements of bunker 
fuels will undoubtedly show a sharp decline, But it seems 
unlikely that consumption for normal purposes can be cut 
below 2-24 million tons, while it is not impossible that 
military requirements might double this figure. It is thus 
apparent that steady inroads will have to be made into 


COMMODITY AND 


IN expectation of large American pur- 
chases, prices of tin and rubber have risen 
sharply since the Italian declaration of 
war. There has also been an improve- 
ment in the volume of cotton dealings, 
which induced the directors of the Liver- 

1 Cotton Exchange to reopen futures 
dealings on Thursday. Elsewhere, prices 
are little changed. 


Cotton (Manchester). — There has 
been a fairly encouraging demand for 
actual cotton, particularly for Egyptian 
and South American varieties. The 


directors of the Liverpool — Cotton 
Association decided to permit from 
Thursday morning the resumption of 
trading in cotton futures. Minimum 


prices have been fixed on the basis of the 
closing values on May 17th, and daily 
fluctuations will be limited to 25 points 
for American and 50 points for Egyptian 
contracts. The longer working hours are 
having some effect upon the output of 
yarn. The Government demand for cloth 
tends to increase and substantial contracts 
have again been given out. The most hope- 
ful export trade is at present with South 
America. Reports from the home trade 
are less favourable than a little time ago, 
and some buyers have been trying to 
cancel contracts. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
| Week ended 


Variety 'May 31,| June 7, | June 9, | June 7, 
(000 bales) {""y940 *|” 1940 1939 | 1940 


From Aug. | to 

















American ...... | 31°2 33°7 881 1,282 
Brazilian .... | 3°6 4-1 265 235 
Peruvian, etc.... | 3-9 3-7 113 19] 
Egyptian ......... 7:7 10°6 306 340 
Sudan Sakel ... 2:0 6°1 127 133 
East Indian...... 9-9 5:4 384 356 
Other countries 5-4 2:1 165 145 

MEE nétbeakae 63-7 65:7 | 2,241 2,682 

Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Metals. — Rhodesian copper mines 
are now working a seven-day week, so that 
purchases from non-Empire sources will 
be small, although the placing of certain 
refining contracts for Empire ore in the 
United States can be expected. On the 
New York market demand was stronger 
but prices remained unchanged. American 
stocks of spelter fell by about 6,000 tons 
to 75,000 short tons in May, owing to 
an increase in deliverics. 


Tin. — The price of standard cash 
tin gained £10 10s. this week and closed 
at £286 per ton. The backwardation 
(premium on cash) almost disappeared in 
the course of this week, though it stood 
at £2 per ton a week ago. The advance 
was due to both British and American 
buying after Italy’s entry into the war. 

here is a widespread belief that the 
United States will greatly increase its 
stocks in the immediate future in order to 
be prepared for anv emergency, and prices 
are correspondingly affected. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
, | % % 
_ 53-97 63°17 
TEE sesceveessee 64°55 66°78 
BE ivooscanacce 65-32 70-66 
RRS 67-90 65-96 
BT asssccsecees 64:93 72:49 
June 1 celles ca 64:37 70:82 


Grains. — Markets have been very 
Quiet in the last week, and the entry of 
Italy into the war had little effect. The 
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United States Crop Reporting Board has 
now estimated the winter wheat crop at 
489 million bushels, an increase of 30 
million bushels from the May forecast. 
The Argentine maize market has been 
steadied by the decision of the Govern- 
ment to raise the loans to growers from 
2 to 3 pesos per quintal; the second 
official estimate of this crop was also 
slightly below the first. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended |FromAug. lto 


From j 
000 quarters) 

















| 


* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Feb. 29, 1940. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


| 

June | June | June June 

1, 8, 10, 8, 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
Ni. America ......cc00e | 715 613 27,0091 23,612 
Argentine, Uruguay . 387 407 | 11,375) 18,658 
Australia .. wn .* | 11,167) $4,546 
ihc san said nek 4,488 114 
Danube and district 121 | 179 | 8,520) 6,335 
Other countries ...... | 1,878 345 
ME eecats.is | 1,223 |1,199 | 64,437| 53,610 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1to 














From | 
. June | June | June | June 
(000 quarters) a 10, 8, 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
| i 
INR wiicncenssves | 299 | 251 |3,716 | 3,284 
Atlantic America .... 10; 48 384 197 
Danube Region ...... 31 | 100 685 452 
S. @ B. AGED cccoccce en aes 348 639 
Indo-China, etc. ..... > aon 295 91 
ND elidencdseas 348 399 5,428 4,66 3 


Source : The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Shipments of 
linseed from the River Plate have fallen 
to the low level of 4,000 tons, but very 
large quantities are afloat, some of which 
was originally destined for Belgium and 
Holland. The new Indian crop is officially 
estimated at 467,000 tons, compared with 
445,000 tons last season, in spite of a 
considerable reduction in acreage. 


Rubber. — The markets both in 
London and New York were very firm in 
the past ten days, and after Italy’s declara- 
tion of war there was a considerable rise 
in prices. On Wednesday standard smoked 
sheet on the spot rose to 133d. per Ib. in 
London and to 228c. per Ib. in New York. 
Although the blockade of Italy will reduce 
world demand by some 25,000 tons a 
year, the market expects a large spurt in 
American buying and some delays in 
shipping. 


Export Groups.—The following ex- 
port groups have been formed since the 
last list was published in The Economist 
of May 25th:— 


Aluminium Hollow-ware. 

Architectural Craftsmen’s. 

Bakers’ Sundries. 

Beer. 

Brush. 

Chemical Traders. 

China Clay. 

Chocolate and Sugar Confectionery 
Machinery. 

Dairy Equipment. 
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accumulated stocks from now on. These stocks are known to 
be considerable—and have been unofficially estimated at ap- 
proximately one year’s normal consumption—but with con- 
sumption on a wartime basis, they cannot last for long. If, 
as may be expected, they are subjected to aerial attack, their 
life will be considerably shortened, and, in the absence of 
replenishment, Italy’s war machine may be brought to a 
standstill within a few months for lack of oil. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Drawing Office Materials and Equip- 
ment. 
Dried Salted Fish Curers. 
Elastic Textile. 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers. 
Electro-Plating, Polishing and 
Finishing Equipment. 
Ferrous and Non-ferrous Valves. 
Food Preparation Machinery (Mis- 
cellaneous). 
Foundry Equipment. 
Gin Distillers. 
Iron, Steel and Metal Work Equip- 
ment. 
Laundry Blue. 
Lead Traps and Bends. 
Lock and Allied Manufacturers. 
Machine Knife and Allied Trades. 
Marine Boilers. 
*Meters and Measuring Apparatus. 
Needles, Fish Hooks, Fishing Tackle 
and Allied Industries. 
Perfumery and Toilet Preparation. 
Pigment Colour Makers. 
Plastics: 
Moulding Powder Manufacturers. 
Moulders. 
Reinforcement Manufacturers. 
Roadmaking Machinery and Con- 
tractors’ Plant. 
Roll Makers. 
Scientific Instruments 
ances. 
Scythe, Sickle and Hook. 
Shoe Machinery and Accessories 
Manufacturers. 
Silk. 
Stationers’ Sundries. 
Steam Engine. 
Surgical Dressing 
Strap. 
Water Purification Plant. 
Wedge Wire Manufacturers. 
Wheelbarrow Manufacturers. 
Winding Engine. 
The Cooking Apparatus Group has 
been formed as a Sub-Groun of the Iron- 


and Appli- 


and Adhesive 


founders’ (Light Castings) Export Group. 


*Apparatus for industry and public 
works, excluding electricity and domestic 


gas. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| 
Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 


Percentage 
of insured 
persons 
Date of Total (aged 16-64) 
Return unem- 
\Of whom} ployed 
Index, | wholly (incl. 
adjusted | unem- |agriculture) 
Number for | ployed 
seasonal | 
variations | 
000 1935 = 100 "000 | % 
1939 
May 15, 1,492 74-7 1,234 | 10-1 
June 12) 1,350 | 67-6 1,099 | 9-2 
July 10 1,256 62-2 1,014 | 8-4 
Aug. 14) 1,232 60-7 968 8-2 
Sept. 11) 1,330 65°9 1,052 | 8-6 
Oct. 16) 1,431 70:8 1,222 | 9-1 
Nov. 13) 1,403 69-1 1,213 9-0 
Dec. 11) 1,362 68-4 1,171 8-7 
1940 
Jan. 15) 1,519 68-8 1,220 9-9 
Feb. 12 1,504 69-4 1,141 10-0 
Mar. 11) 1,121 54-7 966 7-4 
Apr. 15. 973 48-1 840 | 6:5 
May 20 881 44-3 731 | we 










Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939 ; number employed 
on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 



















Source: Ministry of Labour. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


THE HON. 


ESMOND HARMSWORTH’S SPEECH 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirty-fifth annual ordinary general meeting of Associated 
Newspapers, Limited (proprietors of The Daily Mail, the London 
Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch), was held, on the 11th 
instant, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

The chairman (the Hon. Esmond C. Harmsworth) said :—Ladies 
and gentlemen, the profit of the company for the year to March 31st 
last, after providing for interest on the 3} per cent. registered notes, 
depreciation of plant and machinery, National Defence Contribu- 
tion and income tax, was £401,018 6s. 7d., which compares with 
£445,266 ls. last year. 

The fixed rates of dividends on the 5 per cent. preference and 
7 per cent. ordinary shares have been paid. Shareholders were in- 
formed at last year’s annual meeting that the directors proposed 
paying one interim dividend on the deferred shares in January and 
this was done, the rate of dividend being restricted to 2 per cent. 
on account of the obscurity of the general situation. It is now pro- 
posed to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 8 per cent., 
less tax, for the year. 

Your directors considered it advisable, owing to present circum- 
stances, to transfer from appropriation account a further £100,000 
to reserve for contingencies. 


THE DAILY MAIL 


The position in regard to the advertising side of our business in 
the present crisis may be regarded as very satisfactory. 

The reduction in the sizes of the newspapers produced a propor- 
tionate reduction in the space available for advertising purposes. 
It was inevitable, therefore, in view of the supreme position of The 
Daily Mail in the advertising field, that the demands for space 
should exceed the supply. Our policy has been to limit the size of 
advertisements with a view to accommodating the largest number 
of advertisers, and it is very gratifying to note that the advertise- 
ment revenue has not decreased in proportion to the reduction in 
the amount of space available. 


THE EVENING NEWS 


The Evening News continues to hold its dominant position both 
in regard to sales and revenue. 

The lead over its competitors has become even more pronounced 
during the period under review, and has been reflected in the fact 
that it continues to carry its full quota of advertising in the sizes 
now being published. 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 


With the Sunday Dispatch, sales have been mounting steadily, 
while the demand for advertising space in this great Sunday news- 
paper has greatly exceeded the space available; there again our 
policy has been to limit spaces and preserve good will by carrying 
the largest number of advertisers. 

The Overseas Daily Mail is playing its part in the “ Export for 
Victory ” campaign, particularly with its important supplements 
for British engineering and other trades. 

I shall refer later to our staff serving with the Colours, but 
would like to add here that on the outbreak of war our advertising 
department responded nobly to the call for service. Practically the 
whole of the men of military age joined up, and to-day much more 
than half of the entire staff of this department are serving in the 
Forces. 


NEWSPRINT 


When we met in June last year we were at peace, and I re- 
ferred at some length to the subject of newsprint. The events which 
followed, wherein this country was plunged into war, naturally put 
an entirely different complexion on the whole question of newspaper 
production. It has, indeed, proved fortunate that, owing to the 
foresight of your company, we found ourselves at the outbreak of 


war not only with a considerable stock of newsprint on hand, but 
with a large interest in the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com. 
pany’s mill in Newfoundland and in possession of the Empire Paper 
Miils at Greenhithe. 

The Government has laid it down that the production of news. 
papers is essential to the country in wartime, and with the djs. 
appearance of the Scandinavian countries as suppliers of pulp for 
the production of paper by the home mills, the problem of acquir. 
ing sufficient supplies of newsprint to keep the newspapers going 
has been an ever-increasing one. 

Arrangements are being made at present to import a large top. 
nage of newsprint from Newfoundland and Canada for the benef 
of all the newspapers in the country, and here I might say tha 
your company has at no time attempted to exploit its more favouw. 
able position in regard to paper supplies to the detriment of its 
competitors. 


STAFF WITH THE FORCES 


At the present time 340 members of our staff are serving with 
the Forces, and it has been our concern to ensure that they and 
their families receive adequate allowances from the company whilst 
they are away. Ever since the outbreak of war up to date all 
members of our staffs who have joined up have continued to receive 
a substantial percentage of their salaries, and it is our intention 
to continue this arrangement as long as possible. In the schedule 
of allowance due regard is paid as to whether a man is married or 
single. 


PRESTIGE 


I believe that your newspapers have more than maintained their 
prestige and position during the war. Our policy is, as always, to 
tell the public the truth, fearlessly as possible consistent with the 
national interests, and to give what leadership we can with on 
object in view—the successful, victorious, and speedy prosecution 
of the war. 

For years before the war broke out our newspapers fearlessly 
warned the country of the approaching cataclysm and urged that w 
should make all preparations. We foretold the importance of th 
air, and emphasised that victory would go to the side that won pre 
dominance in that sphere. We were only partially successful owing 
to the unaccountable blindness of many of our leading men and 
contemporary newspapers. Had we been adequately prepared it i 
unlikely that the war would ever have broken out. Unfortunately, 
we were a voice almost alone, and although undoubtedly we accom- 
plished much, it was not enough. 

I would like to thank all those who so loyally stood by us when 
we became unpopular because we spoke the truth. Our news 
papers have always striven for the best interests of the country, 
irrespective of popularity or circulation. It is a tradition we it 
herited from the late Lord Northcliffe. We shall continue in th 
same way—we know you would not have it otherwise. 

I cannot close without a warm tribute of thanks to my colleagues 
on the board, and to the staff. Sacrifices, financial and otherwis, 
have been demanded and willingly given, and every new problem 
has been faced with energy and cheerfulness, all of which have com 
tributed so largely to the present position of your company. 

All our loyal friends on the advertising and distributing sides 
of the business have, as always, stood by us. They have all had 
new problems to face, and I wish to extend to them our wal 
thanks for their co-operation. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the repot 
and accounts. i 

Mr Stanley Bell (managing director) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors, Messts 
Lever, Honeyman and Company, were reappointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairmé 
and directors. 
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COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AT HOME AND ABROAD 
LORD TRENT’S REVIEW 


The Fifty-second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Boots 
Pure Drug Company, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant. 

The Right Hon. Lord Trent, chairman of directors, said:— 
Freehold properties are up £120,668, plant and fittings £86,220, 
stock-in-trade shows the substantial increase of £743,423. 

Sundry debtors are up £188,531, whilst amounts owing by sub- 
sidiary companies show a reduction of £93,698. 

On the other side of the balance sheet sundry creditors and 
provision for contingencies show an increase of £762,634. Up to 
date we have spent more than £150,000 on A.R.P. We have made 
up the works development reserve to £100,000. The freehold pro- 
perty reserve has been increased by £29,298. 

Last year I said that under the conditions then obtaining your 
directors considered it prudent to have a substantial contingencies 
reserve. To-day, that is, obviously, even more desirable and we 
have accordingly transferred £250,000 to that fund, bringing it 
up to £750,000. 

Let me now revert to the matter of our stock-in-trade. You will 
appreciate that essential medicines are a vital need for the country 
alike in peace and in war. Therefore your directors regarded it as 
their duty to make sure, as far as was humanly possible, that the 
supplies would be in the right place when they were wanted. 

It was in order to safeguard the supplies to the public that we 
built up a substantial increase in stock, a large proportion of 
which has already been turned into finished products and is stored 
all over the country. Following our established policy, our prices 
have only been increased and will only be increased when our 
costs make it necessary. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will see that 
our trading profit, after providing for contributions to staff pension 
funds, management remuneration, compulsory war risks insurance 
and all forms of taxation, i.e. income tax and E.P.T., amounts to 
£980,851, an increase of £29,842. 

Repairs and renewals and provision for depreciation all show 
increases, and we are left with a net profit for the year of £782,467, 
an increase of £6,175. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary divi- 
dends, and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax on 
ordinary shares, we have a balance of £301,717, which together 
with the balance brought forward amounts to £550,441, against 
£642,272. 

For many years your directors have recommended the payment 
of a bonus of 3d. per share (free of tax) on the ordinary shares, 
but the introduction of the Limitation of Dividends Bill made this 
no longer possible, since the rise in income tax has the effect of 
increasing a tax-free bonus. 

Your directors, therefore, recommend the payment of 4.1379 
pence per share (less tax) on the ordinary shares, which is the 
gross value of a bonus of 3d. per share (free of tax at 5s, 6d. in 
the £). This absorbs £68,965, which together with the allocations 
already mentioned will leave £199,711 to be carried forward to 
next year. 

We have easily had a record year for sales both at home and 
abroad, but practically the entire profit on the increased volume 
has been absorbed, as I have said, by increased taxation, etc., and 
We are left with a smaller net profit than in 1937, when both our 
volume of trade and trading profit were considerably less than 
this year, 

These results have been achieved under quite exceptionally 
arduous working conditions and with a staff inadequate for our 
Tequirements, for already over 1,300 have left to join the Forces. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, to pay a special meed of 
Praise this year to the staff of the offices, laboratories, warehouses 
and shops for their excellent work in most trying circumstances 
and I know that you would like me to place on record our thanks 
for and appreciation of what they have done. You will be glad 
to know that we have instituted a system of allowances for all 
married men serving with H.M., Forces and in certain other special 
cases We are supplementing Army pay. 

One very important way in which the firm are helping the 
national war effort is in the matter of War Savings Certificates. 


The various savings groups which have already been formed have 
10,236 subscribers, and it is hoped that there will be a material 
increase in the individual holdings in the next few months. 

During the year we have opened 25 new branches and, owing 
primarily to war conditions, have closed 10. The total nursber epen 
at the end of March was 1,210. 

As you will be aware, owing to the control of timber as well 
as of other building requisites, it is now practically impossible to 
carry out any alterations beyond those absolutely necessary on the 
medicinal side of the business. Our shopfitting works, however, are 
being kept employed on Government work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMPANY’S EXPORT TRADE 


Last year I referred in my speech to the steady increase which 
had taken place in our export trade. This year I am glad to be able 
to report further substantial development. The figures for the 
first four calendar months of this year are more than double those 
of the corresponding period of last year. 

As you know, the Government have asked all companies to pay 
particular attention to the development and expansion of their 
export business. We have taken our responsibilities in this con- 
nection very seriously, and are only too anxious to play our part 
in association with export groups, to several of which we already 
belong. We are also co-operating with other exporting pharma- 
ceutical organisations to the same end. 


MEDICINAL RESEARCH 


The undesirability of perpetuating the goodwill in enemy pro- 
prietary medicines has led us to elaborate processes for the manu- 
facture of British-made equivalents, and in several cases our pro- 
ducts are now on the market. Methods of manufacture of other 
foreign-made drugs have also been under investigation by our re- 
search department since British manufacture would both save import 
and therefore shipping space, and also give us further lines to 
export. 

All these tasks have thrown a very large amount of work on 
our research department, and we have consequently expanded it 
very considerably. 

The processes elaborated in our research department lead to 
production in the fine chemical department, and this has conse- 
quently also been extended. It is now a valuable asset not only to 
the firm but also to the nation, particularly in its capacity for 
producing medicinal chemicals for home and export. 


AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY 


We are conducting a considerable volume of research on the 
influence of nutrition and the special significance of trace elements 
on the health of farm stock as well as on the treatment of various 
diseases of animals. In this work we are co-operating with agricul- 
tural colleges, and also with individual veterinarians. We regard 
this side of our work as so important that we have now increased 
our staff on this side by the addition of a full time veterinary 
surgeon of the highest standing to advise us. 

Following researches on chemicals which stimulate the root- 
growth of plants, carried out in association with high authorities 
on the biological side, we have introduced a new product, “ Har- 
vesan,” containing these “‘ growth hormones” in addition to the 
mercurial salts which protect crops from certain diseases. Exten- 
tive field experiments have proved that higher yields of grain and 
other crops can be obtained by the use of this preparation. 


HORTICULTURE 


During the last few years we have been busy building sound 
foundations on the horticultural side of our business, the conse- 
quence being that when the call came for the nation to grow more 
of its own food we were in a position to give real help, and this has 
led to a rapid expansion on that side of our business. 

Nobody to-day would forecast the business future, but our share- 
holders can rest assured that they have a sound business, well dis- 
tributed for retail sales, and an organisation determined under all 
circumstances to live up to the slogan “‘ Chemists to the Nation.” 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


POSITION 


MAINTAINED — INCREASED PROFITS 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Union Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on the 23rd ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: —The accounts 
accompanying the annual report of the directors show that a profit 
of £618,296 was made for the year. That profit is slightly higher 
than the sum earned in 1938, and I think we have a right to be 
satisfied with having maintained our position so well in a critical 
period. 

By the declaration of a final dividend of 5s. 6d. United Kingdom 
currency per share, the total for the year, including the interim 
dividend of 2s. 6d. declared last October, amounts to 8s. and 
absorbs £616,000. We thus repeat our 1938 performance and 
increase by £2,297 our carry-forward, which now amounts to 
£126,637. 

The reserve account remains at £2,000,000, but the exploration 
reserve account has been reduced by the expenditure during the 
year on exploration work amounting to £56,517. You will re- 
member that the exploration reserve account was set up in 1937 to 
meet the heavy outlays on exploration then anticipated. It is, there- 
fore, being employed for the purposes for which it was intended. 

The Union of South Africa Companies Amendment Act, No. 23 
of 1939, has necessitated some changes in the form of the balance 
sheet. In particular, you will notice that the balance sheet sets out 
on the one side the corporation’s shareholdings in subsidiary com- 
panies and the amounts they owe to us and on the other side the 
amounts we hold on current account for subsidiary companies. We 
continue to maintain a strong liquid position. Our liquid assets, 
including debtors, exceed £6,000,000 and cover all our liabilities. 


CORPORATION’S GOLD INTERESTS 


After reviewing the Witwatersrand gold mining industry generally 
and the effects of the new taxation, the Chairman then proceeded: 
I will now deal briefly with the gold mining companies under our 
administration and in which our share interests are principally 
centred. Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, reached the pro- 
duction stage on November 1, 1939. This marked the completion 
of an extensive development programmme upon which the corpora- 
tion entered some eight years ago and which has resulted in the 
opening up of Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines, Limited, and finally, Marievale Consolidated 
Mines, Limited. It covers an additional mining area equivalent to 
16,136 claims, and has involved a total expenditure for develop- 
ment and equipment of more than £7,000,000. 

Van Dyk reached the production stage on May 1, 1938, Grootvici 
on September 1, 1938, and Marievale on November 1, 1939. The 
reduction plants of Van Dyk and Grootvlei were originally designed 
to deal with 60,000 tons a month, but, soon after those plants were 
in full operation, the development results in both mines gave suffi- 
cient encouragement for the companies to decide upon extending the 
plants to a nominal capacity of 80,000 tons per month, both of 
which extensions came into operation in 1939. Since then each of 
these plants has in fact been milling well over 90,000 tons per 
month. It is contemplated further to increase the crushing capacity 
of Grootvlei to 120,000 tons a month. When this further extension 
has been completed the mines of the Union Corporation Group will 
be dealing with 7,000,000 tons of ore per year, representing over 11 
per cent. of the total tonnage dealt with by the whole of the Rand 
gold-mining industry. 

The total yield of the mines of the group is estimated to amount 
to 1,700,000 fine ounces of gold per annum, representing nearly 13 
per cent. of the present toial gold production of the industry; while 
the working profits estimated to be earned by the mines of the 
group will, at the present price of gold, total some £7,000,000 per 
annum, equivalent to about 15 per cent. of the profits at present 
being earned by the whole of the industry. These figures do not 
take into account increases in the crushing capacity of Van Dyk 
and Marievale, which may well be justified in the not too distant 
future. 

The chairman then reviewed the main features of the operating 


results of the gold mining companies on the Witwatersrand under. 


the administration of the corporation—namely, the Modderfontein 


Deep Levels, Limited (in liquidation), Geduld Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, East Geduld Mines, Limited, the Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, and Van 
Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, and also dealt with the affairs of 
the Withok Proprietary Company, Limited, and later those of South 
African Pulp and Paper Industries, Limited, all of which were fully 
reviewed in the addresses from the chair at the respective annual 
meetings held recently. He then proceeded: — 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


Northern Area: Options are still retained over farms in the 
northern portion of the Free State which lie just south of the 
property of Western Reefs Exploration and Development Company, 

Sand River Options Area: Geological and geophysical surveys 
and eight boreholes have been completed. Of the latter, five bore. 
holes were south of the Sand River. No payable values were en. 
countered in any of these five holes and the larger part of the area 
has been abandoned. Three boreholes were completed north of the 
river, in two of which low or marginal values were encountered at 
depths of 4,500 feet and 5,000 feet respectively. A portion of this 
area has already been abandoned. 

Two further boreholes are being drilled south of the Sand River 
and one borehole north of it. 

Western Holdings, Limited, with whom the corporation is 
collaborating, is drilling the area north of our Sand River Area, 
The drilling has proved the presence of the Upper Elsburg Reef 
Zone of the Witwatersrand System at comparatively shallow depth. 
This Reef Zone is of considerable extent, and at least two of the 
reefs in it appear to be of considerable promise. A limited amount 
of shaft-sinking and underground exploration is justified when 
world conditions permit. 

By arrangement with Western Holdings, a large area has re 
cently been acquired under option extending north from the pre 
viously held areas to the Vaal River. While the corporation and 
that company will have interests in the whole area, each wil 
prospect, at its own expense, certain defined portions of this area 
The area taken over by the corporation for investigation is th 
middle portion which lies east of Bothaville and north of th 
Valsch River. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Bay Hall Trust continues to function satisfactorily as an invest 
ment trust. 

British Enka has benefited materially by a cessation of the violent 
competition among rayon producers that prevailed in the United 
Kingdom for many years, during which time no producer was able 
to earn a fair profit from its British production. At long last the 
producers are co-operating wholeheartedly, with benefit to producers 
and consumers alike. : 

San Francisco Mines, of Mexico, is having a bad time. Th 
policy pursued by the authorities in Mexico continues to be 
antagonistic to foreign enterprise, with the consequence that open 
tions are plagued by labour troubles and by taxation imposed on 
production whether it be profitable or not. 

Our Rhodesian interests are represented directly by our holdings 
in Roan Antelope and Rhodesian Selection Trust and indirectly by 
our holdings in Selection Trust. Selection Trust has an important 
shareholding in American Metal Company, which, in turn has # 
preponderating interest in the two Rhodesia copper companies | 
have just named. 
ment with Great Britain, at approximately the price which ruled 
at the outbreak of war, and consequently much below the ruling 
world price; nevertheless, good profits are being earned. Unfot- 
tunately, the amounts available for dividend distribution have bee 
sadly whittled down by the extraordinary effects on profits of retiy 
spective and double taxation, relief in regard to which is being 
sought. 

We have a holding in Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
which is a successful West African diamond enterprise. Hert 
again, we are also indirectly interested through the Selection Tm 
which has a very large interest in this diamond venture. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Rhodesian copper production is sold, by agree fF 
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BRITISH AND CHINESE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


JAPANESE INTERFERENCE WITH CORPORATION'S 
RIGHTS 


SIR JOHN PRATT’S SPEECH 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of The British and 
Chinese Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
3 Lombard Street, London. 

Sir John Pratt, K.B.E., C.M.G. (chairman), who presided, said 
that the year 1939 must have claims to being the most unsatisfac- 
tory year ever experienced by the Corporation. Not only had there 
been an almost complete cessation in the servicing of the loans in 
which the Corporation was interested, but also an unprecedented 
interference with the rights of the Corporation under its agreements 
with the Chinese Government. 

All the railways in which the Corporation was interested were 
in Japanese hands, and all were being operated by the Japanese. 
Their protests against the many contraventions of their rights, 
made through diplomatic channels to the Japanese Government, 
had met with no satisfaction. The damage done to the railways 
in which the Corporation was interested had greatly impaired the 
security for the loans in which the bondholders had invested their 
money. The interests of the bondholders had suffered even greater 
injury from the action of the Japanese military authorities in com- 
pletely ignoring the rights both of the bondholders and the Cor- 
poration under the loan agreements in question. Every opportunity 
had been taken to protest in the strongest terms against all such 
infringements of their rights and the Corporation gratefully acknow- 
ledged the assistance and support they had received in this matter 
from the Foreign Office and the representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government in China and Japan. The directors were considering 
what further steps it was possible for them to take to protect 
the interests of the bondholders and the legal questions involved, 
which were of great complexity, were under examination. 


THE RAILWAY POSITION 


With regard to the actual railways themselves the Peking-Mukden 
line was being operated, together with certain other railways in 
North China, by the North China Railway Company—a Japanese- 
sponsored subsidiary of the North China Development Company. 
Actual figures as to the earnings of the line were not available, but 
the loan service instalments had continued to be paid on due dates. 

The Shanghai-Nanking Railway and the Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo Railway from Shanghai to Hangchow remained under the 
control of the Japanese during the whole year, and were now 
administered by the Central China Railway Company, a Sino- 
Japanese concern formed by the Japanese Government. On the 
Shanghai-Nanking line passenger and freight traffic had been main- 
tained mostly with Japanese rolling stock and locomotives; the 
trains ran frequently and were freely patronised, but reliable in- 
formation as to the earnings was not available. No payments of 
loan service were made during 1939. The Canton-Kowloon Rail- 
Way was in a very bad state and had probably suffered worse than 
any of the railways in which they were interested. A very large 
sum would be required if it was ever to be restored to its former 
condition, 

An Agreement was signed at Chungking on December 11, 1939, 
and ratified on March 1, 1940, under which a group of French 
banks agreed to provide against promissory notes to be issued by the 
Chinese Government the materials required for a railway from 
Kunming (Yunnanfu) to Suifu on the Yangtsze. The credits for 
the railway materials in question were guaranteed by the French 
Government through the French counterpart of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. A _ strong desire was expressed by the 
Chinese Government and in various other quarters that British 

interests should participate in the Burma-Yangtsze Railway by 
entering into a similar agreement with respect to the section running 
from Kunming (Yunnanfu) to Burma. The matter received the 
famest and prolonged consideration of the directors and was the 
subject of much correspondence and many discussions. It was 
frankly admitted, however, by the Chinese Government that the 
capital required for the construction of such a railway could not 
be raised on a commercial basis. 

Eventually, however, it was found that credits extended to the 
Chinese Government under the Export Credits Guarantee scheme 
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could not be employed for the materials required for the Burma- 
Yunnan Railway and this, apart from the many other difficulties 
inherent in this scheme, rendered any immediate participation by 
the Corporation impossible. The political and commercial advan- 
tages to China, and indirectly to the British Empire, of improved 
communications by road and rail with Burma and the south-west 
were not in dispute. It was to be hoped that the present check was 
only temporary and that the Corporation might in the not too 
distant future find the occasion to co-operate in a project so much 
in the interests of all concerned. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The report and accounts which the directors presented for con- 
sideration this year were an eloquent testimony to the injury that 
had been inflicted on them, in common with all other commercial 
interests in China—not only foreign but Chinese, and they believed 
Japanese as well—by the conflict that had now been dragging on 
its dreary course for nearly three years. At the moment this con- 
flict was overshadowed by the greater tragedy that was now being 
enacted in Europe. It was evident that no improvement in the 
position of the Corporation could be expected until peace and 
sanity returned to the world once more. 

Turning now to the Corporation’s financial position it would be 
readily appreciated that the loans in which they were interested, 
with one exception, were not being serviced, and their revenue in 
China might therefore be said to be in abeyance. There was, how- 
ever, a profit of £1,701 2s. 1d. on the year’s operation, but after 
providing £53,522 15s. 7d. for depreciation on investments, 
£41,909 6s. for loss in exchange and £12,110 13s. 9d. for loss on 
sales of investments, there was a debit balance to profit and loss 
account of £105,841 13s. 3d. Including the debit brought forward 
there was a total debit balance of £181,868 5s. 9d. In view of 
the uncertain future the directors had considered it advisable, instead 
of carrying forward that substantial loss, to transfer to profit and 
loss account £200,000 out of the £325,000 at credit of general 
reserve account, leaving £125,000 general reserve and a credit 
balance of £18,131 14s. 3d. in profit and loss account, which it was 
proposed to carry forward. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of the Antofagasta 
(Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 
11th instant, in London. 

Mr A. W. Bolden (chairman and managing director) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said that a decrease in gross re- 
ceipts of £23,000 for the year 1939 had been made worse by an 
increase in working expenses of £37,000, so that the net receipts from 
the operations of the railway and waterworks were some £60,000 
less than for the previous year. With regard to goods tonnage, there 
had been increeses in nitrate, tin, sulphur, general merchandise, 
cereals and sugar, with decreases in copper bars, blends, mining 
articles, coal and fuel oil. 

Passenger traffic on the Chilian section was less in numbers by 
almost 10 per cent., but had given slightly higher receipts expressed 
in sterling by reason of a more favourable exchange. In Bolivia both 
numbers and receipts were more. 

Dealing with their decision to redeem the 44 per cent. debenture 
stock and to submit a scheme to the 5 per cent. debenture stock- 
holders under which 60 per cent. of their holdings would be paid off 
at par and the date of the repayment of the balance extended, he 
said that as a result by the realisation of the greater part of their 
investment in the Andes Trust and of their general investments they 
had liquidated a liability of some £2,200,000 and reduced by rather 
more than £100,000 the annual charge for interest on their debenture 
stocks. 

The report was adopted. 














Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 
MR A. CHESTER BEATTY’S SPEECH 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of Selection Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty presided, and said: —The net profit, before 
providing for taxation, was £125,044, compared with £202,511 for 
the preceding year. 

We have written down the book values of our investments by a 
total of £807,799, and to do this we have utilised £662,845 from 
reserve and £144,954 from the balance of profit brought forward. 
The greater part of this sum has been employed in writing down our 
large holding in Trepca Mines, Limited. At yesterday’s prices the 
market valuations of the quoted investments of the company and its 
subsidiaries were, in the aggregate, in excess of the values at which 
they are stated in the books. 

A subsidiary company named Seltrust Investments, Limited, has 
acquired from Selection Trust, Limited, the bulk of its holdings in 
American Metal Company and Consolidated African Selection 
Trust. 


COPPER AND DIAMOND BUSINESS 

Operations at the mines of both the Roan Antelope and Mufulira 
Companies in Northern Rhodesia are proceeding satisfactorily. 
Since the outbreak of war these companies have been working at 
an increasing rate and at the present time they are operating seven 
days a week in order to produce for the British Government every 
ton of copper possible with the labour and supplies available. The 
staff and employees are making a very important contribution 
towards the war effort. 

The Consolidated African Selection Trust, Limited, and its 
wholly owned subsidiary (Sierra Leone Selection Trust) have main- 
tained active production of diamonds at their mines on the Gold 
Coast and in Sierra Leone. Notwithstanding war conditions, the 
market has been absorbing considerable quantities of diamonds, but, 
with the recent invasion of Holland and Belgium and the consequent 
disorganisation of the cutting industry, there must inevitably be a 
setback for the time being in the demand for diamonds of certain 
categories. 

At our meeting last year I mentioned that Trepca Mines, Limited, 
might have to pay a lower rate of dividend in 1939. Actually the 
company paid no dividend. The main factors contributing to this 
result were, firstly, the closing down of the Stan Trg Mine from 
June 19th to September 3rd on account of a strike of workmen, with 
consequent loss of output; and, secondly, the low metal prices before 
the war. Apart, however, from the strike period, the mine and plant 
have continued to operate at normal capacity and the staff are 
doing excellent work under difficult conditions. 


GENERAL POSITION 

Reviewing our interests as a whole, one very satisfactory feature 
is that the principal companies in which we are interested have 
built up substantial liquid resources which give them added stability 
in these difficult times. Regarding our diamond interests, they have 
had a better year than the preceding one, although at the moment 
it seems unlikely that they will do so well in the coming months. 
Our Jugoslavian business is affected by the one outstanding con- 
sideration at the present time—namely, its geographical position— 
and given once again stable conditions in Europe, there is no reason 
why our holding in Trepca Mines, Limited, should not continue to 
be an asset of considerable value. Our copper-mining interests are 
in companies which have established themselves among the leading 
producers of the world. They are of great importance to the 
Empire, especially at a time like the present, when they are making 
maximum efforts in the production of metal required for our war 
supplies. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that we and our associated 
interests and the employees are contributing in every way we can 
to the great national war effort and I am sure that in these days 
that fact is of far more concern to all of us than any other considera- 
tion. You will not expect me to venture any forecasts. We have, 
however, excellent grounds for confidence in the enterprises with 
which we are associated and I hope that our next meeting will be 
under happier conditions. 

The adoption of the report and accounts and the payment of a 
dividend of 74d. per unit of ordinary stock, less tax at 6s. in the £, 
were approved. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors and staff con- 
cluded the proceedings. 
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BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
PAST YEAR’S PROFITS 
SIR JOHN CARGILL’S REVIEW 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of the members of this 
company was held, on the 7th instant, in Glasgow. 

Sir John T. Cargill, Bt., chairman of the company, Presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: Before proceeding to to-day’; 
business it is my colleagues’ desire, as they feel it will also pe 
yours, that expression be given to our deep regret at the death, since 
we last met, of Mr David Cargill. 

Our thoughts and energies to-day are directed not to matters of 
profit or loss for ourselves but to the struggle in which our country 
and Empire, with our Allies, are engaged in the defence of every. 
thing which makes life itself worth while, and in these anxious ang 
critical times I propose to confine my remarks to-day to the essentig} 
business of taking you as shortly as possible through the accounts 
which record the results of your company’s activities in 1939 ang 
show how the profits arising from them have been already dealt 
with and what your board recommends should be done with the 
remainder of them. 


THE OPERATING COMPANIES 


For reasons fully explained in the report transfer was effected 
as from January 1, 1939, to new subsidiary wholly-owned companies 
of the benefits and obligations in respect of the production of 
natural petroleum and natural gas, their transport, their refining 
into products, their ocean shipment and their distribution, and 
sale which we ourselves hitherto respectively enjoyed and were 
responsible for in Burma and India. From that date, therefore, 
your company ceased trading in these countries, and the net 1939 
results of these various activities of the new companies, after pro- 
vision by them for their administration expenses and for deprecia- 
tion, have reached your company in the form of dividends by them, 
The producing companies have charged all their fields’ expenditure 
to revenue, as we ourselves were in the habit of doing, and deprecia- 
tions at £370,000 provided by them and by the other subsidiaries 
are on the same conservative and ample scale of our own past 
practice. 

By providing you with a consolidated balance sheet and, as in 
the past, segregating in the profit and loss account the incom 
which we receive from the new companies, we have done everything 
possible, and I venture to think you will agree that we have suc- 
ceeded, to prevent these changes depriving you of any of the very 
full information with regard to your business and the results of 
our conduct of it which you have received in the past. 


PROFITS 


When we met last year I warned you that profits for 1939 were 
likely to be down both in respect of our own activities in Burm 
and India and in respect of our investments. In the sequel the over- 
all reduction in profits was, as you have seen, £391,527, but sinc 
we bring in from the 1938 carry-forward £64,883 more than was 
brought into 1938 from the carry-forward of 1937 the reduction 
in the amount disposable in respect of 1939 is actually £326,644. 

You will not expect me and I certainly would not venture to 
prophesy what the current year’s results may be. Our interests in 
Burma and India have so far escaped the sorts of disturbances to 
which unhappily our largest investments elsewhere have been 
subject, and so long as this comparative immunity continues and 
costs can be kept within reasonable control we may expect them to 
contribute satisfactorily to our profits. It is, however, quite impos 
sible for me to give any idea of what our very substantial interests 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, and the Shell Trans 
port and Trading Company, Limited, may yield in the conditions 
of these times and we must wait on what their chairmen may have 
to say at their annual general meetings in due course. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


DIVIDEND 


The resolution authorising payment of the final dividend of 2s. 
and the bonus of Is. 2.4d. per £1 unit on the ordinary stock, both 
less income tax at 5s. 6d. in the £, was approved. 

The election of Sir William Fraser to the board was confirmed; 
Sir John T. Cargill, Bt., and Colonel Hugh B. Spens, D.S.0, 
the directors retiring by rotation, were unanimously re-elected; 
the auditors, Messrs Brown, Fleming and Murray, were re-appointed 
for the current year. 
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duction June June _— June Mar. 1 550 108-2 50°0 20 4-81 34 op emeae 2 bilities in 
2 10, 8, 0, 8, » 8] 55-0 98-3 50-0 20 5:30 5 6 atin 2 5 
326,644. 1939 1930 | 1939 1940 ” 15 50-0 99-8 50-0 20 5-28 = Bankg. dept.) ......... 28-6 21:8 64% 
eo — ” s = : 100-0 | 30:0 20 4-92 38 
rests in uauer Exrmorruns Apr. 5 50-0 94.5 30 0 3 Ki 33 31 
ances to ment of Natl Debt... 72,196 73,084 3,860 8,631 “ 10 30 0 it 3 20.0 20 6.87 3 Care A 
. 7 2,190 054 5.86 63 ” . 6° illi 
. ments to.N. Ireland 1,235 1,295 "278 "296 ps 26 55-0 115-7 55-0 20 1-08 36 cae 
_E May 3 60:0 113-2 60:0 20 4:81 45 
ues and ID sisecsasoueseee 396 376 » 10 65:0 111°6 65:0 2 3 1939 
; : 0 4:8 2 1940 
emt | To caine oe | tH Ss litt| ase cals 
atteeeeeeeees 73,827 74,7 3 8,927 » a 5 ° -0 20 7 < > M: aw ie 
4 impos Supply Services........ 159209 424710 14,750 60,000 9 311i 65:0 131-3 65 0 20 4 1H 30 s 22 So i no 
en Wien Bee | | June 7 65:0 1164 65:0 20 4:77 46 a a ve 
RIED 304000045. 233036 499465, 18.888 > On June 7tt ati J vain 5 557 = = 
: noes 2 3.888 68,927 ne 7th applications at £99 14s. 10d. Notes in circ... 495-0) 546°5 557-9) 569-3 578: 
an Peat On ANCING oom, _ ag - = paid for on Monday, Sesedien —— bank- ; hereon 
mditions . road- ednesday, Thursday and Friday of following wee z ing Gept. ..... 31°3) 33-7; 23 11:0! 5 
> hav a eaeieaateeanall 11,840 12,950 9090 were accepted as to about 46 per cent. of the Looe Govt. debt and oo 
ay have Total —-— — __ ss applied for and applications at higher prices in full. securitiest.... | 299°1 576-2 576°2) 575-9 626-2 
alia tahavva’ 244876 512415 18.888 69.827 Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for Other secs. ... 0-0 3-3 33 3-6 2*S 
: on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of Silver coin .... 0-8; O55) 05) O°5 0°5 
After inc ' : seas Treasury bills are being offered on June 14th. Gold, valued | 226:3; 0:2) 0:2) 0-2 0-2 
£129 a increasing Exchequer balances by i per f. oz. 148-42 168-00 168: 0016800 168-00 
a to £2,904,944, the other opera- NATIONAL SAVINGS PUBIC «sconce: 22:1) 32-8 36:1) 13-6 34-9 
ve | ther, the Week (as shown below) raised CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS Bankers’....... 100-3, 103-1, 94-9) 118-8, 103-2 
fof Foe as National debt by £56,739,000 to SUBSCRIPTIONS 7 36-4) 46-1| 50-5 49:6, 48-4 
‘ bot ut £9,304 sallitens ee 158-8, 182-0 181-5) 182-0 186°5 
’ (£ thousands) Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
* an oy "2 148 9, 161-7 124-0 
, »S die iis Sa srio. eae etc. 6 -¢ 2-9 2 ; 
sfirmed; EEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds. Total Other caer 23-0} 23-7) 22-7 228 23-0 
D.S.0s bp nt ects eee das 144-9 164-6, 174-5} 187-4 150-9 
JE one sen . Vee , ; 
ed: ad | New Net Increases ee Cinemas Week to May 28, 1940... 4,850 | 4,892 9,742 | reserve ......... 31-8) 35-1 24-8) 12-4 53-4 
sated | 3% Def. Bonds...” 4,400 | Pub, Dept. Adv.... 2,450 eek to June 4, 1940 4,773 | 4,717 9,490 » | % % 9% ° 
point Treasury mn a. 4900 28 weeks to June 4, 1940 90,801 | 84,265 175,066 | * Proportion ”” 20:0; 19:3 13-6 68 28°6 
——_«. 
weeeeecees 3 | * Revenue i al a ; 100. 
returns show repayment of principal * Governm i i 
a rt ‘ u E , ent debt is £11.015,100; capital 
59,180 | eee eee | £14.553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from £580 
| millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Ger- 
many appeared in The Economist of April 27th; 
Java and Netherlands, of May 1lith; Belgium, 
and Sweden, of May 18th; International Settle- 
ments, Iran and New Zealand, of May 25th; 
Egypt, Roumania, and Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, of June ist ; Estonia, Greece, Hungary, 
India, Japan, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, France and 
Portugal, of June 8th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


i2 U.S.F.R. Banxs June | May June June 
RESOURCES 15, 15 5, 12, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 1940 1940 1940 
and due from Treas. 13,421 16,692 17,053 17,201 
Total reserves ......... 13,806 17,080 17,413 17,580 
Total cash reserves 376 379 349 368 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,474 2,477 2,477 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,580 2,486 2,489 2,489 
Tota] resources ........... 17,274 20,479 20,700 21,019 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,438 4,969 5,065 5,081 
Excess mr. bank res.... 4,260 6.300 6,530 6,610 
Mr. bank reserve dep. 10,101 135,094 13,387 13,510 
Govt. deposits ...... 928 425 308 265 
Total deposits .es 11,743 14,396 14,643 14,790 
Total liabilities ......... 17,274 20,479 20,700 21,019 
Reserve ratio ............ 853°, 88-2% 88:°4% 88-5% 
BANKS AND [REASURY : 
R&OSOURCES 
Monetary gold stock .... 16,027 18,949 19,281 19,427 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,868 3,004 008 3,00 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6,936 7,598 7,712 7,717 
Treas. cash and dep.... 3,498 2,648 2,513 2,465 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million Crowns 





Jan. | Apr. May May 

31, 30, , 15, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 
NT citiintet cece eneneeet 1,602! 1,596 1,59 1,596 
Foreign exchange ..... 802 739 722 717 
YS 2,298 2,263 2,290 2,372 
Bills and securities..... 333 362 302 102 
ON See 825 535 525 524 
Other assets 4,264) 5,217 5,407 5,218 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ...... 5,911 5,522 5,446 5,354 
Cash certificates ...... 523, 1,335 1,462 1,421 
Clearing deposits ....... 1,675) 1,394 1,261 1,241 
Other liabilities ..... 1,473' 1,919 2,131 1,971 


THE ECONOMIST 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million {£A’s 


| May | Apr. May | May 

| 15, 15, 6, 13, 

ASSETS | 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold and English stg. | 16°03 16:08 16°08 16°08 
Other coin, bullion, etc. | 5-73 6:17 5°68 6°14 
Call money, London... | 17-21 42:58 43:14 44:50 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 94-80 83-91 83-81 83-86 
Discounts and advances 17:33 35°64 34:73 34°41 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 47-78 52-53 52°53) 52-53 
SII, GED, 200500000008 84-64 113-21 112°27 114-37 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 





Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
15, 15, 15, 30, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold at home............ 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. 80 168 176 178 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 118 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 397 396 396 396 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1,123 1,174 1,173 1,176 
Deposits : Government 171 100 127 107 
Banks 413 480 457 434 
Certs. of participation 119 139 5 198 
Reserve ratio ..........+. 76°3°%, 79:°0% 79-4% 81-3 
BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats 
May May . May , May 
22, 6, 13, 20, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 92°83 71-53 71-53 71-54 
Foreign currency ...... 39-01 26°80 27°80 29-91 
Short-term bills......... 52-13 58-67 58°85 58-37 
Loans against securities 101°72 161-36 159-31 156-32 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 87-25 106-23 106-53 104-71 
Deposits & current accs. 138°40 126-55 127-66 127-89 
Government accounts 69-82 66°43 66°70 69-88 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
May Apr. May May 
31, 30, 23, 31. 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
EL Dnenssinnentepntinnien 2471-4 2124-0 1981-9 2168:3 
Foreign exchange ... 265 258:°9 246°8 360-6 
Discounts, etc. ...... 55°8 269-8 391°6 174:3 
Advances ......... 33-0 82:2 148-4 143 
BOOUEMEED  cccccccecccccee 93:9 85-7 86:6 86:9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1736-9 2031-3 2225-6 2245-6 
Other sight liabilities... 1137-3 719-5 564-7 565°1 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs. 


June 15, 1949 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
May | 


May | Ma 
9, | 3, | 10 | 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940  yo4 
Gold coin and bullion 26°43) 34:04 34-48 35-60 
Bills discounted ......... 8-14 8-41 8-49 8-43 
Inves. & other assets... 14°92) 22-84 22-98 23-56 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 16°77, 20°18 18-94 18.39 
Deposits: Government 3:51) 8:08 8:10 9.9 
Bankers’... 21-02, 27-58 31-30 31-8 
Others ...... 4°10; 5:06 3:75 4 8) 
Reserve ratio ............ 57°1% /55-°4% 554% 55-6% 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 





July May | May | Mp» 

2 | a | May 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1949 

EE stuekeeiaansoanniniie 36°90 115-89 111 -54)111-@ 

Clearing and other exch. 3°35 38°64 38-99 39.97 

Treasury bonds ......... 141 52 139-87 139-87,139-97 

Commercial bills 128-48 244-10 244-08 244.34 

re 50:99 56:09 56-36) 56-35 

EBTNIOEB  ccccccrccsccces 13:87 11°56 18-27 18-3 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 229-52 321-87 323-87 327-87 

SIDER Snndencescscenscae 34°05 131-02 130-8413] -Jg 

Clearing & other exch. 36:20 35°66 35:95 32.6 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


May | Apr. | May May 

23, 23, 5, 23 

ASSETS 1939 1949 1940 | 1949 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006 2,006 2,006) 2,006 
Balances abroad, etc.... 834 1,800 1,782 1,83] 
Discounts and advances 981 1,095 984 1,226 
Advances to Treasury 3,441 3,393 3,393 3,393 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 2,301 4,577, 4,514 4,467 
Sight liabs. and deposits, 3,490 3,335 3,251) 3,537 
GEE eciancindinsseubendss 31°8%'27-0% 27:5 % 26-6% 
BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. § 
May Apr. May May 

24, 24, LN 22, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 

tReserve: Gold 205°9 225°8 ol 
Other 39-3 48:7 14:4 143 
tSecurities ................ 166°8 215-1 488°3 488-2 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation......... 166°8 219-7 222:5 2214 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 28:6 35:3 52:4 515 
Chartered banks 204-7 209-0 210°6 218% 


+ Gold & foreign ex. transferred to For. Ex. Control 


Board against securities. 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


unchanged between June 6th and June 13th. 
exchange.) 


U.S. $ (4.8623) 4.0212-0312 ; mail transfers, 4.02!2—-035, 


mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Fr. fcs. (124-20) 17610—54. 


17-05-32. 
7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: 
France, par 
Batavia 112 cents pm.-par. 


34 cent pm.-par. 
par. Sweden, 


Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. 
3 Sére pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 


Par of 


Bechanee June 7, June 8, June 10, June ll, June 12, June 13, Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills, 
London on Exchange 1940 r 1940 . 1940 1940 1940 1940 69 days, 1132%; 3 months, 1142% ; 4 months, 11,6-11g% ; 6 months, I)g-1ds. 
pers Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1132% 3; 3 months, 11309%. Day-to-day mone}; 
5g-114%. Short loans, 1-114%. Bank deposit rates, 12%. Discount deposits @ 
Tallinn, Ekr.. 18-159 141g*a 9 143g*a «= 141p*a) Ss 133q* = 141Q* 14 1p* call, 12% 5 at notice, 54%. 
Riga, Lats. .... 25-2212) 171lo*a 1914*a 18lo*a 1734* 1834* 1834* 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 19*a 2034*2 20*a 19* 20* 20* i 
Kovno, Lit... 48°66  1934%a, 21 1o*%a_ = 2054%a_193,* —207g* —-207g* GOLD AND SILVER 
Milan, Lr. 92-464 | _f0¢2, Ung’t ¢ ji-i4a Ung't'd Ung’t’'d Ungq’t’d The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. pet 
73-25(6) 73-15(5), 71-25(6) 71-25(6) 71-25(6) 71-25(6 Gane cance thisusans oak 
. in. 276-32 145*a §=155%a ~=:150*a_ ~—145* 150* 150* "icolen unmet aiineds umole aaa a a 
Belgrade, Din. 276-32 180*(g)a 195*(g)a 190*(g)a 180*(¢) 190*(¢ 190*(¢ ¢ London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows: 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 280*a 280*a 295*a 285* 295* 295* Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Meets 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 190*a 190*a 190*a 185* 185* 190* d. d. d. . 
Alexandria, Pst 9712 | 975g-5g 975g—5g 975g—5g 975g—5g  975g—5g «977 ee FS enssticia 2172 June 12 23lo 2178 
F (| 36% 36%a 36* .... 36% 36* 39-50% SI co gaa! 22 — 2s 233 2134 
Madrid, Pt. ... 25.2212 4 39-00(6) 39-00(6) 39-00(5) 40-50(b) 40-50(b) 40-50(6 ie AB onesasess 23 21 
L. 44°70(c) 44-70(c) 44-70(c) 46°55(c) 46°55(c) 46+55(c) 
Lisbon, Esc.... 110 97-101 981 o* 9810%a 9812-102 981— 981>— 
; 102! 102 NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
. 510* 510* 10* 510* 10* 510* 
Istanbul, £1 110 4 | 350) 520(6)320() 52016) 8200) 52006) ‘ 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 520* 520* 520* 520* 520* 520* Now Work on June 6, June 7, June 8, June 10, June ll, Junels 
oo Lei 813-8 800* 800* 300* 800* 800* 800* on 1940 940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
ndia, Rup. ... | t18d. 1715;6- -:1715;6- 171 5y6- 16- |: 1715jg- 171546 - 
181li¢ 18li¢ 18 18 181ly¢ 18! 
Kobe, Yen..... 724°58d. 17$a  167s*a@ = -1714*a_ = 1534-17! 17*$ 147-17 London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
Hongkong, $.. ¢  ...  147g-151g 147g-151g 147g-151g 147g-151g 147g-151g 147g-15 SND Gevnicitccncsenanten 350 383 37134 352 375 379 
Rio, Mil........ T5°899d. 315;6*a 313ta 3lota 35a¢ slot 31p* Demand .......... 3501 ; 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 105*a 110¢a 110¢a 105} 110¢ 110¢ Paris, Fr. ..... se 1-99 2:17 2°11 2-00 2°13 | 2°18 
Lima, Sol. (e). 17°38 19 a 19 2 ; 1917 i 19-22 19-22¢ 19-22+ Switzerland, Fr. .... 22-42 22:41 22-41 22-42 22-42 | 35 ) 
; 2lipga_— 2ilofta = 2 ofa SG ME sca dcbsvenbescee 5-041 5-04 5-04 5-04 5-05(c)| 5°06 
Montevideo, $ ¢ 51d. 24-28a 22-26ta 221.- 24-28¢ | 22-26¢! 22-26} Berlin, Mark ..........000. 40-00(c)| 40-00(c), 40-00(c)| 40-00(c)| 40° 10(c)| 40°10 
: ae28 "ie i 25lota oo Stockholm, Kr. .......... | 23°85 | 23:85 | 23-85 | 23-85 23-85 | 23°85 
Singapore, $ + 28d. 281i6—516 28116516 281ig—16) 281i6—516 28116516 |28116—516 Montreal, Can. § ........ 80-000 | 79-000 | 78-810 | 78-125 8-250 | 79°315 
Shanghai, $.. ¢ . Sig—4lqg 319-414 31p—-41g | 33q—45g | 312-412 | 31p-41y BO, TOR cxcccccsscceens 23:48 23°48 23°48 23-48 23-48 | 23-48 
Bogota, Pes. .. 554*a 6l4ta 6lota 5lot 6t 6t I WO oc .. ccssennes 5-85 6°50 6°25 5-95 6°85 | oo 
_ ; " ires. Peo. ( - ate J %,? 99 .& 25+ y+ + | . 
* Sctiere. dg domind.. t Pence per unit of local currency. (a) Approximate ee, Cai. eee) vat _ “5 + 22 = = o" = . | 510 
rate. (b) cial rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. ee non eeanneNte . 3° aU | 


(¢) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 


Payments rate. 


June 11-13, 17-00-13; mail transfers, 17-00-15. 


> Sw. 
Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) June 6-10, 17-05-30; mail transfers 








PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January | to ended January | 
June June | June June June! June June — June 
= > 10,’39 8,’40 110, °39 8, ’40 10,’39 8, °40 10, 39 8,° 
(Figures in brackets are par of —— 2 
W orking 
days :— 6 6 135 135 Newcastle... | 1,294 1,285 35,372 32,5% 
Can. $ (4.8623) 4.43-47; Birmingham 2,042 2,861 54,998 52,125 Nottingham 379 «69484 11,480 10,18 
tes. (25-2212) 17.85-95. Bradford ... 737 1,044 19,317 34,122 7 —_ _ —__—— — —— 
EMESOOE ccccce 1,334 2,082 30,161 38,300 9 Towns 19925 28135 518771 601063 
Batavian Fl. (12-11) ae 744 758 18,263 19,101 ——— ——— ——_——_— — 
Leicester ... 630 722 16,392 17,449 Dublint 5,988 6,144 144763 13838 


Liverpool... 5,196 5,858 114433 135537 Sheffield* 838 936 24,891 15,15 
Manchester | 7,569 13041 218355 261703 South’mptont 91) ace 363 
America, be : : 
Switzerland, 3 cents pm.- Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. __ _._t Clearing begun 
May 14,1940. $ Clearing in week ended June 1, 1940, was £5,549,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between June 6th and June 13th:- 








(e) 90 days. (g) Trade 


} Official buying rate 29-78. 


(c) Nominal. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 











Availabl Appropriation Preceding Year 
_ Year Total Deprecia- Net Profit 7 P = 
Company Ending | Profit tion, etc. — | Distribu- | prog Ord To F ~— Total i 
| — tion Div. Di Vv : Rate eonenin oom Profit ant. or 
| (+ or ) , 
D | | | | | | “7 | 7 
£ £ £ £ £ £ | % £ ; | % 
Financial, Land, etc. | | | £ . . £ | , 
Hyderabad (Deccan) ... | Apr. 30 27,964 | 13 22,259 | 29,018 |! ea | 22,400 313 oa — 141 27,948 | 23,767 31s 
Met. Assn. for Lap. Dwesg. | —. : | 41,008 tas 9,310 | 11,239 | mt 7,928 5 Be |} + 1,382 41,036 10,446 | 5 
Property Trust... | Mar.31! 24,767 | “bs 5,818 | 15,885 || 3,575 x a she | + 2,243 27,937 9,511 Nil 
| | > > > > 
lron, Coal and Steel | i] | 
Fairbairn Lawson, etc.... | Mar. 31 | 93,986 | 7,158 47,797 | 109,782 || _ 4,874 | ves + 42,923 77,585 | 36,339 | Nil 
chester Collieries | Mar.31 | 323,007 | 85,377 | 106,328 | 228,691 || 52,831 53,095 | 2 a 402 447,663 | 217,747! 5 
Partridge, ne etc. ... | Me 7 | 170,512 | as | 170,512 377,723 || as | 107,309 | 5t¢ i + 63,203 162,890 162,890 5+ 
Sanderson Bros., etc. .... | Dec. 40,277 | 6,445 | 20,524 31,863 || 2,473 | 4,284 4 13,767 26,229 8,199 | Nil 
Rubber | 
Bradwall (F.M.S.).........) Dec. 31 | 11,895 = 3,881 | 7,700 || |} 4,219] 71 338 5,916 2,549 4 
BEEN gse0eeccccecese veeee | Mar. 31 | 8,888 350 | 2,953 11,650 || is | 3,493 | 10 a - 540 2,892 | 1,258 212 
— _ oe ; | Des. 4 | 42,752 | a | 27,110 | 38,060 || ee | 22,320 6 5,000 210 27,165 | 18,687 lo 
Central Travancore ...... | Dec. 11,512 | 2,000 | 5,011 | 5,327 || 2,807 1,361 | 3! me : 843 12,121 4,620 212 
ER ssecascsescosesscee | DOC 31 | 4,392 ca 1,242 | 2,306 || a 1,165 | 21 : 77 1,626 Dr. 305 | Nil 
Gordon (Malaya) i a Dee. 4 | 32,633 | 2,089 15,237 27,434 |} 2,881 9,918 31 2,000 438 30,476 20,765 | 5 
Hevea (Burma) ......... | Dec. 31 | 5,373 250 | 3,127 | 4,899 || 479 2,314 614 | + 334 753 753 | Nil 
Khota Tampan . | Jan. 31] 4,628 275 | 699 | 1,227 | a 938 210 | os - 239 1,825 | Dr. 11 | Nil 
Kuala Geh............ -| .| Dee 7 5,912 fas 86 | 86 | nis +s ae ota . 86 2,853 | 15 | Nil 
> eee ec. 5,322 ae 1,021 1,978 || a ‘ ‘a + 1,021 3,603 | Dr. 400 Nil 
Muar Itam ... Dec. 31 | 2,429 234 978 | 1,289 |) ne 998 2 a 20 921 | Dr. 489 | Nil 
N. eee (Selango or) | Mar. 31 14,861 560 | 9,768 | 13,639 || “aa 9,600 4 od 168 4,607 | 296 Nil 
Alliance of Ceylon evades Dec. 31 24,601 | 6,289 7,793 14,208 a 7,500 5 293 17,845 | 7,540 | 5 
= Darjeeling ‘ a a | ae 800 7,839 9,716 | iat 7,200 10 639 8,730 | 5,876 8 
NE  Siveiiayecess Nov. 30} 45,342 a | 20,481 | 41,363 |] 3,710 15,900 15 + 871 37,258 | 19,311 15 
ee seeseeees | Mar. 3 4,862 | 4202 2,864 | 3,991 || 600 1,500 121 250} + 514 4,074 | 2,563 | 1212 
Imperi eylon ......... | Dee. 22,697 | 4,587 9,209 16,057 || = 7,840 7 1,500 131 18,517 9,436 7 
Rangalla .... - | Dec. 31 | 16,294 | 1,000 5,134 | 5,391 || ne 3,590 6 1,516 | + 28 12,297 2,693 5 
Yadiyentota Ceylon ... Dec. 31 14,063 | 1,875 5,249 | 7,733 || 2,700 3,150 2 ; 601 10,817 4,973 2 
rusts | | | 
First Scottish American May1 | 78,242 a 30,943 41,665 || 5,840 20,506 | 20 5,000 | — 403 77,340 34,220 | 20 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine I. | Mar. 31 41,666 a | 31,016 | 36,412 || 18,886 8,940 3 3,000 : 190 48,435 | 37,016 3lo 
Trust Union .......... | May 15 78,816 sel 55,079 97,604 12,530 29,283 10 5,000 + 8,266 89,649 64,088 | 10 
— Investment..... Apr. 30 | 44,876 a 21,654 | 27,062 ge 18,887 7 “ee 2,767 46,774 23,908 | 7 
er Companies } | | | | 
Bleachers’ Association ... | Mar. 31 293,321 140,000 49,722 183,895 34,203 ; 15,519 228,599 |Dr. 53,187 | Nil 
Cope Brothers and Co. . | Mar. 31 | 38,916 a 34,317 92,250 || a 33,094 14 1,223 38,690 | 37,090 | 14 
Forsters Glass Co. ....... | Mar. 31 124,467 | = 50,714 | 67,415 |} 13,125 16,156 ll 20,000 1,433 60,770 | 44,420] 11 
Greene, King and Sons.. | May 31 | 249,271 | 8,978 96,563 150,809 || 10,000 70,200 | 18 15,222 1,141 236,975 105,971 | 18 
Hanson (Saml.) and Son | Dec. 30| 113,564 7,323 21,787 24,105 15,445 pees xe 6,342 32,537 | 12,143 | Nil 
Holbrooks, Ltd. ..... - | Mar. 31 | 39,518 | wine 37,563 60,456 || 2,603 26,400 ll(a 7,737 | 823 32,488 | 30,488 | 9f 
Jacobs, John I. +. | Dec. 31] 57,752 | 20,400 29,988 76,249 || 4,369 | 19,050} 12 6,569 106,323 | 69,071 | 12l2 
Lisbon Electric ‘Tramys. | Dec. 31 | 730,009 = 143,626 | 175,056 || 25,533 61,818 6lot| 55,000 | 1,275 716,015 | 152,516 | 7lot 
ee nics ‘lays... ee. at etree as 3,015 | 3,015 |} as ae re te 3,015 16,570 | Dr. 34 | = 
yons (J.) and Co. ..... Mar. 31 | 1,011,452 | ; 911,452 | 1,160,606 || 490,353 | 371,254} 20 49,845 | 1,011,980 | 1,011,989 | 2 
Madras Electric ........... | Dec. 31 | 187,327 | 50,000 58,628 | 102,352 24,849 35,892 6t 2,113 187,742 74,863 | 8t 
aap KC end ED ne: ee. 31 | 68,008 11,333 | 48,853 5.380 | i... ese aes 48,853 es 5,145 |Dr. 8,200 | Nil 
} ingineering ...... | Mar. 31 52,772 15,821 | 27,325 || 2,340; 11,328 |12 & 23 a + 2,153 20,614 11,923 | 10 
Para Electric Railways Nov. 30 | 19,132 18,141 |Dr. 36,458 |Dr157,411 ce Ke bas i 36,458 24,431 |Dr. 32,790 Nil 
Plymouth, etc. Gas. ...... | Mar. 31 122,655 | cs 41,360 71,391 | ale 42,832 Tho ie 1,472 119,486 42,626 | 773 
Sanders and Company... | Mar. 31 24,822 | 1,383 11,152 | 19,348 sa | 9,375 15 1,000 | + 777 24,811 | 5,740 | 15 
Southdown Motor ....... Mar. 31| 521,338 | 133,907 | 124,611 148,501 || sel 75,000 | 10 20,000 | + 29,611 416,600 | 99,863 10 
Swan, John, and Sons ... | Apr. 30 | 9,761 | a | 4,716 19,317 || tha Yel 4,480 8t a, 236 10,565 | 5,784 10 
Venezuelan Oil ......... | Dec. 31 | 3,687,656 768,475 | 1,281,984 | 1,457,751 168,696 |1,045,861 | 167, isi + 67,427 |, 3,071,796 | 1,232,829 | 1673 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw ..... | Feb. 29} 69,245 27,425 | 32,429 | 43,832 | an ec Mee : + 32,429 52,616 | Dr.13,645 | Nil 
Wiggins & Co. (H’smith) | Mar. 31 1,672 2,817 | Dr. 1,795 | 8,277 as we Se Dr. 2,635 | + 840 9,479 5,886 | Nil 
Woodrow (John) & Son | Mar. 31 31,430 3,243 11,134 | 20,304 || 4,225 3,750 6 3,132 | + 27 17,350 8,468 | 3 
Totals (£°000's) : |No.ofCos. 
Week to June 15, 1940 | 52 | 8,731 1,313 | 3,622 4,981 || 910 2,202 -_ 192 318 7,719 3,572 
Jan. 1 to June 15, 1940 | 1,156 | 236,704 18,690 131,986 186,560 || 26,663 85,187 ies 14,508 5,628 218,197 132,289 
} } ' 
t Free of income tax. ~ (a) 3 per cent. ‘paid free of income tax. _ : e 


SN A 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividead, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. 


*Int. | *Int. 
inane ao Tora Pay- Prev. 7 eile Tne. Pay- | Prev. — a »| Pay- | Prev. 
apany +i taal Total ake i Company tinal Total ohis Veer Company tinal Total alii Weer 
) . | . ; “~ > ) ° % 
. BANKS Randfontein ... 2/3 Au ug. 8! 2/3 Greene King and Sons 12+ _ no 18 
ank of N. Zealand 5t 10 a 10 Van Ryn Deep . 1/9 .. |Aug. 8} 1/9 Guest Keen, etc. ...... $4t $610 ees t6 
INSURJ ANCE Wit. Deep ..... 834%}... |Au 1g. 7| 7Tig* Hills (F.) and Sons ... 10 ay 6 
Ta = Tig*) ce July 1 JTio* Witwate rsrand Gold _ 3 - ... |Aug. 8) 3/- Cw Ee Ee 12lot] 20 San 20 
mn RUBBE R | INDUSTRIALS | Int. Combustion ...... 5* ies _ Tig* 
k Rubber ........ a es 10 Albion Forgings ...... 5* io F 712* Jacobs (John I.) ; Tlot| 121; eve 121g 
flakum (Assam) Tea 10t 15 ds 15 Allied Irontounders... 2lot 5 9 Liebigs Extract . $3* --- (July 11) $4* 
EC MINING Assoc. Weavers ...... 10+ 20 |June28 20 Moss’ Empires : 5* July 15 = 
G Champ d’Or ....... 1- ... {Aug. 8! 10lod Austins (East Ham 10t 15 wie 17lo Natal Steam Coal...... Zlo*™ a... oie 5* 
wot. Areas............. | 1/10 ... j|Aug. 8] 1/7lo Beer (I.) .... side oe 8 Portsmouth Breweries Tlof| 1212 wee 1212 
ssesceccenecee 7io*! ... |June 25) 2lo*  Brickwood and Cs aie 4* ad ae 5* Sth. African Breweries | ¢15t | $20 w+ | $221 
ee istate. 6d. .. |Aug. 8] 6d. Brit. Borneo Timber .» | 8 |June28 8 Sunlight Laundries .. 219* : one 4l2* 
New Kleinfontein wat EL. exe oe | 211g* Butterley Co. ......... 8t | 101s ia $612 Thames Grit, etc. 5 Tig 
Py Te: Areas ...... | 2/9 .. |Aug. 8 3/- Crossley Motors ...... ; 15 sn 15 Trust Houses ......... St 7 “a 7 
ET Rirasovesinecen 5* \June 28) Nil* Globe Telegraph, etc. | $434t} +8 10t WEiesisisiaasecss ; 10 a 10 


t Free of income tax. 


eee 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 


—~ as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
Zz - for Week Receipts 
Name 3 3 Name __ {June 12, 1940 Name June 12, 1940 Name June 12, 1940 
eS ww 94 104 F 
— * -— “ For. Bond. { 6/-bid _ National D. 9 9-10/9xd_ Key. Gold | 8/7!2-i0/Il 
ee Limited Inv.) 11/9-13/3xd ‘Century ...... 11/—12/6 Br. Ind. 4th 10/9-12/6 
BA. and P; ; _ aol . sen enene sesaeen New British | 7/112-8/119xd Scottish ..... 9/6-11/—__- Elec. Inds. 12/—13/6 
BA Gt. § acific...... | 48 | June 1 | $1,203,000) — 218,000 66,894,00( 3,034,000 Invest. Tr. | 9/3-11/-* | Univ. 2nd... 12/112-13/7l2 Met. & Min.) 9/6-11/- 
BA Wie cuthern . 48 1 | $1,990,000 35,000 112,634,000 419,000 Bk. & Insur.| 12'6-14/6* Inv. Flex. .. 8/3-9/6 Rub. & Tin 8d-1lld 
festern....... 48 1 | | $647,000) — 113,000, 37,793,000, + 1,106,000 Insurance.. | 12/9-14/9* (Inv. Gen... 11/—12/- Producers 5/11p-6/112 
lan Pacific ... | 22 7 | $2,870,000) + 478,000 64,064,000) + 10,218,000 Bank ...... 13/—15/-* | Key. Flex. 8/6-10/- Dom. 2nd 4/1 !0-5/Lloxd 
matal Argentine |.. | 49 8 | $1,431,250) — 687,000 86,287,200;— 9,686,700 Sct. B.I.1.T.| 10/9-12/3* ||Key. Cons. 8/1!o-9/7ioxd Orthodox... | 5 9-6/9 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


THE ECONOMIST 





June 15, 1949 





Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(g) Worked on 2212% basis. 
(2) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 
dividend 10 per cent. out of nied reserve. 


(6) Final dividend. 


Prices, wate 
an. oO 
Year 1939 June 12, 1940_ 
High | | Low _ _ High Low | 
7lig 61 7654 681g 
1071g | 98 11053 | 1031, 
ait snd 9854 9815 
9654 901g 10012 95ig 
991g 9278 103 9754 
O9lg 87 10214 94 
li2ig | 103%54 112 10712 
874 | 7934 | 923, | 865g 
935g 8754 981g 92 
O5lg | B7lp | 99lg | 95 
10912 | 10012 11354 | 10633 
9914 9434 102 98316 
967s Qilg 10134 951g 
1083g | 102 111g | 105i3;5 
—_ ‘ 10053 98 
987g | 86 10133 | 931g 
83's 73 8913 8014 
a 91 100 9712 
64 551, 71g 5954 
90 78 9714 8214 
11514 | 1041, 115 10514 
10614 95 1071, | 101 
10312 98 10214 99 
1121, 103 1107, 106 
1031, 92 1057g 100 
110 102 10812 | 103 
llllg 104 110% | 104 
815g 72 85 78 
93% 6 861g 94lo 8712 
10234 95 104 98 
9lig 73% 9234 8434 
651 34 581, 30 
95 50 64 25 
231g 61g 351g 20 
19 o 23 llig 
551, 231g 4514 17 
72 30 63 25 
8614 58 7954 62 
121, 9 1012 8 
4 4 J5a 51o 
331g 3 61, 4io 
30 15 2Alg | 1219 
351g 15 25 17 
6llp 33 65 44 
Prices, 
Last two 
Aan 1 2 A 40 Dividends 
_High | Low, ie _£ (6) &) 
10 35 Nu Ni 
Qo 47. Nil Ni 
52 2812 loc dig 
80 47le Nil < S «¢ 
60 2412 Nil ¢ 4 ¢ 
24 Lllp Nil c lige 
601, 2812 Nil c 4c 
7Olg 44 2a 2 6 
6514 31 Nil 6 llega 
22 8lp Ni c llgc 
73 4llo l a 4 6 
104 77 2Zlga 2'9 6 
67/9 57/6 Tiga 10 6 
34212 | 316ie 6 « 6 6b 
£51 £430 & ¢ 8 « 
30/9 24/- 5 «a 5 6b 
73/3 57,6 7 a 7 6b 
Ql, 715; ¢ 5 a $ 6 
52/- 45/- 5 a 5 b 
£95 | £74 | {2lea £2leb 
54/6 40/- 6 a 6 6 
B54 654 Jloa 712 6 
85/- 72:6 8 a 8 6b 
55 47, 5 a 5 6b 
3215 28 8 a 8 6 
69/9 526 Tiga 7igb 
444 407 Blob 8loa 
48/6 36/3 3244 614 b 
85/- 61/3 9 «a 9 b 
2458 17 4 a 50 6 
131g 954 4/6a 6/-6 
165g 1212 25 a 256 
155; Ill,4 6/-a 6/-5b 
2855 21 T84 075 ¢ 
Bia 61316 la 19 6 
7 51p T10 6 tTi3%4e 
498 761g ll a 14 6 
1871, 180 3lea 8126 
188 155 6 6 4 « 
187 168 - a 8 6b 
165i2 +139 7 =6b 3 a 
175 14019 4a 6 b 
125/6 1076 | #20 6 ¢5 a 
57/6 42/6 6a ll 6 
70/3 50/- 15 6 6l4a 
83/- 58/9 14 6) Ill a 
76/6 56/6 16 6 Tiga 
52/9 37/6 12 6b 6 a 
6/6 3/Tile 10 cc Wie 
34/712, 20/412, +5 @ 10 6 
8/9 4/9 4a 6 6b 
A/T, 16/9 3a 5 6b 
28/lie, 16/1015 10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
26/1lig 17/6 t2lea +4 6b 
27/9 19/41, Jigga 15 6 
22/72, 14/6 46 2 @ 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 2'2% 
Do. 4 % (att 1957) . so 
Conv. 2% 1943-45 
Do, 212% 1944-49... 
Do. 3% 1948- . 
Do. 34% after 1961 
Do. 5% 1944-64...... 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 254% 1952-57 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 
Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% 
Austria 3% 1933-53... 
India 212% 
Do. 312° 
Do. 412° 1958-68 . 
Dom. & Col. Goves. 
Austula, 5% 1945-75... 
Canada 4% 1940-60 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Bu’ham 5% 1946-56 
LJ. 3% - 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 410% Stg. Bds. 


Austria 412% 1934-59 - 


Belgian 4%, (36) 1970 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 
Chile 6 % (1929) 
China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 8% 
Egypt Unified 4%...... 
French 4% (British)... 
German Dawes 5% .. 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln... 
Hunyary 712% ... 

Japan 512% 1930 


Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 
Gt. Western Ord. ... 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% Ist Pf. 
L. M. SERIE, snbestioonmnnn 
% Pf. 1923 
ST «ninskeresamess 
Lon. Trans. “ Cc” 
Southern Def. 


Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of Engiand 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank £1 ..... 
Chrd. of India £5 
District B. £1 ty. pd 
Hongkong and S.$125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, £2) 4 on 
Midland £1, fy. 
Nat. Dis. £219 gt 
N. of Ind. £25, £12 es 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 
Union Discount £1 ... 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 
insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd 
Adas £5, £114 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. 
Pradenual iA ...... 
Royal Exchange {1 ... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Invest. Trust Def. 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1....... 
Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 
Guinness Ord. £1...... 
Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 
Watney Combe Def. {1 
fron, Coal and Steel 
Baidwins 4/- ............ 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Coivilles Ord. £1 ..... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- ......... 
_Powell Duffryn £i... 


(A) Yield on 412% basis. 


Price, 
June 
12, 
1940 


QY 


102 
100 
107 
100 


104!oxd 


Price, 
June 
12, 
1940 


mwuivi 


is 


Wit We bo mh WwW 
wwe 


10 


t 
VISITS em DO 


495 
180 
162 
180 
159 
169 


xd 


108 9 
45.6 
556 
626 
57 6xd 
39/- 


Ch’ge | 
since 
June 


> 


i «< 


> 


& ‘12 


Ch’ge 
since 
June 

5 


i 
“il 


+ Tlodi_ 


Yield 
June 12, 
19 


(¢) Annas per share. 


‘ @ @ 
> ds O 
3 14 tf 
me 6f 
2i7 § 
219 4 
310 8f 
217 3 
3 3 9 
3 2 8 
>» 4& @ 
, 6 ¢€ 
210 6k 
3 0 9 
$; 68 37 
3 O +f 
3 10 7f 
310 7 
3 3 10 
$13 6 
315 8 
ap ae 
411 0 
4 O 5Of 
1 4 3 
418 0 
3 19 10 
te a 
>a S 
312 0 
311 8 
5 4: O 
8 8 9] 
6 0 Of 
:  F 4r 
; 2 @e 
z- 00 
6 9 i 
7 1 #66 
»} 13 Op 
«0 S Oh 
> 1 10 
Yield 
June 12, 
1940 
£ 2 4 
Nil 
Ni 
019 6 
0 2 0 
416 O 
)} 14 O 
218 O 
8 10 0 
.a2 4 
210 0 
0 17 3 
6 5 9 
5 16 8 
31310 
$17 OO 
6 11 O¢ 
$11 6 
6 l 0 
tf 0 O 
6 5 2 
5 12 6 
5; 70 
+ 5 0 
417 6 
618 0O 
512 0 
420 
> > § 
5 14 0 
5 0 0 
» ¢$ © 
4 0 Of 
5 i O 
318 Of 
t 5 6 
5 6 § 
5 0 0 
6 13 4 
6 3 O 
7 4 0 
6 5 § 
518 0 
412 Of 
7 oe 
5 7 Og 
8 0 0 
5 2 0 
9 4 6 
Q 8 0 
7 1 OF 
9 10 3 
9 2 9 
1 8 6 
614 4+ 
018 O 
7 13 10 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(me) Including bonus of 5% free of tax 
(p) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
June 12, 1940 
High Low 
34/6 25/- 
54/9 39.6 
47/6 31/10 
39/- 25.7 
24/3 18/6 
21/1012 12/- 
8/1012 2/101, 
38/6 26/3 
39/1019) 25/3 
35/9 27.6 
24/4lo, 13/3 
61/3 47/3 

43/11.} 35 
92/6 76/- 
69/- 54/- 
20/- 1216 
33/9 23/9 
83/- | 69,3 
38/3 32/11 
42/6 27/- 
27/- 20 6 
18/3 11/9 
831, 48 
32/6 27/6 
21/- 15 
31/4lo 21/6 
42/3 28/6 
38/712 28/- 
39/6 31/- 
17/6 11/3 
16/410 93 
36/3 23,9 
16/9 9/3 
18/71» 2/41, 
15/7io 7/9 
60/71 526 
88/3 45/- 
27/712, 21/9 
4214; 35 x6 
12/334 7/101; 
22/712 «13/6 
23/9 16 - 
20/- 15 
10/9 43 
16/710 9/- 
27/3 17,9 
32/101, 289 
3/1114 26 
34/9 23,6 
3/3 110 
60/354 35/7 
27/712, 19,9 
73/6 513 
81/10), 53/9 
80/- 58/1 
62/6 426 
44/3 28.6 
44/6 34/6 
56/- 42/6 
107/6 81/3 
60/— 52/- 
52/6 426 
6510 38 
63; ¢ 35 
38,9 27/6 
10/1lle 5/3 
28/3 19/6 
6316 412 
28/6 21/- 
93/9 75 
40/6 29 3 
33/934 25 6 
13/9 7,6 
6llz 414 
$499:6 | $3014 
12/3 99 
34/3 22/9 
32'9 27,6 
87/6 74 41g 
54/4ip | 33.9 
4 42 314 
87/6 66 1012 
23/7ig 16 
17/6 15/3 
61/6 46/3 
57/9 48/9 
45/6 31/6 
26/3 18/3 
96/9 75 
68/- 55/- 
52/6 43/9 
28/3 18.9 
66/3 46 6 
65/7lo| 44/410 
11/9 6.6 
51/3 28,9 
15 121516 
Bl, 359 
41/654) 32/6 
Lldi¢ Ti 
16/- 10/41» 
101g 8lo 
7u 573 
88 9 38,9 


(d) Worked on 9% 


(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(n) Yield on 1-523% 


Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (db) (c) 

oO c 
ma i ¢ 
t7l26) t2l2a 
l2iegc} l2loc 

4loa) 10125 

5lob 2lea 

4a 6 b 
Nil Nil 

5 a 5 b 
2 @ 5 b 
219a $5 6 
Nil « Tigc 

T10 «6c «©T10 Ce 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ 

5 a 15 6b 
5 a 10 b 
Tiga) 12\0b 
10 < 10 c 
20 cli 20 ¢ 
3 a 5 é 
1012 « 10lo « 
Z2loa 3126 
2"5 « 1"109d 
2 a 4 6 
2iga 5 6 
, (6 59:6 
2l2a 4lob 
4a 6 6 
2loa 5lob 

3 a 5 6b 
30 «¢ 15 <¢ 

712 b 44a 
W2ig¢c A2lec 
T15 c| ti2ie< 

S é S ¢ 
15 a I17lob 
12196 2124 
25 c 20 c 
45 <¢ 40 ¢ 

17126 5 a 

2igci 25 ¢ 

S « 4 < 

4lob 2 a 

5 c 5 ¢c 
Nil ¢ Nil c 

6 « 4c 

3 6b 2a 

Jig b 2l2a 

4 a 6 6b 

4a 6 6b 

~ c 5 c 
15 b 5 a 
12lga@ 17126 

5 a 16 6 
t12106| t5 a 

Tio b Jioa 
Tea 7lgb 
5 «4 5 6b 

m29 ¢ 30°9¢ 
4a Blob 
+20 ¢ T19lgc 

7 a 10 6} 
12'26 Ji2a 
4c 4 ¢ 
15 6b 1123¢@ 
9 ¢ 12 ¢ 
5 o NE ¢ 
15 a 25 6b 
Jiga° 20 6b 
25 6b 15 a 
20 6b 5 a 
5 a 5 6b 
3 @ 5 6 
5 c Nile 
t7loa) t15lob 

$2-25c) $2:00c 

5 6b S$ «4 
454a 514d 
20 ¢ 10 <« 
5 a 15 6b 
15 a 23136 
1219 6 5 a 
1219 6 Tiga 
4a 6 b 
15 6b i. 
2lea 1212 6 
10 6 3lga 
5 a 5 a 
25 ci 20 ¢ 
13346, 10 a 
1llg6 35424 

7iob 5 a 
2212 ¢ 28lg0 
15 a 50 6 
95 c 95 c 
25 b i3la 
10 6 354 @ 
95 b 95 a 
Nil ¢ Nil c¢ 
LllgA lliga 
25 b| 25 a 

5 b 10 a 
75 a 75 6b 

2/64) 5/66 
Nil Nil 

basis. 


asis. 


(g) Yield worked on a 15% basis. 





Name of Security 


S. Durham Ord. £1... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1. 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
Swan, Hunter {1 . 

Un. Steel Cos. Ord. a 
Vickers 10/- 
Textiles 

Brit. Celanese -, 
Coats, J. & P. £1. 
Courtaulds £1 ..... 
English Swg. Ctn. £l. 
Lancs Cotton Corp 1. 
Patons & Baldwins £1. 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1.. 
Callenders £1 ... 
Crompton Park. A5/- -. 
English Electric {1 . 
General Electric re, om 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. at 
County of London 
Edmundsons 
Gas Light & 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 
Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 
London Ass. Elec. £1. 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power {1 .... 
Yorkshire Electric £1. 
Motor, Cycle, and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5/- 
Bristol Aero. 10/- 
De Havilland Air. a 
Fairey Aviation 10/- 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley (5/—) 
Lucas, J. (£1) 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 


Rolls-Royce £1......... 
Standard Motor 5/- .. 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 ... 
P. & O. Def. £1 
Royal Mail Lines £1 
Union Castle Ord. £1. 
Tea and Rubber 

Allied Sumatra £1 
Anglo-Dutch £1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
London Asiatic 2/- iit 
Rubber Trust £1 . 
United Serdang 2/- i aa 

oi 
Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .. 
Burmah Oil £1 ........ 
Shell Transport £1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement {1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. . 
Carreras ‘ A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £1 
Elec. & Mus Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. “i 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- . 
Harrison&Cros. DE. rol 
Harrods £1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
Imp. Smelting £1 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p. 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 
Marke & Spen.‘ A 
Metal Box £1. 
Murex £1 Ord. 
Pinchin Johnson. 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- ... 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments {1 
Turner & Newall £1 .. 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 

Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs.9 .. 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/—_.. 
De Beers (Det.) £L2\e 
Randfontein £1 
Rhokana Corp. £1 


Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/ = 


Sub Nigel 10/- ........ 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 


W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(k) Based on redempuon an 
(0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 


(r) Yield on 212% basis. 





|| Price, | Ch’ge 


June | since , Yield 
12, | June | June 12, 
1940 5 1949 
27/6 & Ve 
41/10 Tlod| 415 ¢ 
33 1 Tlod 7 10 9 
26/3 1/3 11g 
18/9 8 6 
12/6 Id | 8 0 | 
5/— id N 
28/9 1/3 6 -. 
26/6 ad | 5 5G 
28/9 5 4 
14/4 Lilo 10 9 
47/6 5-4 4% 
S/T Thod) 5 12 
ae 6 13 5 43 
55/-xd 6d | 5 8 
12/6 1/38 9 
24/4 Tlod 8 49 
70/- - 5 14 4 
326 : 4 19 
28/9 1/31? @ 
21/- 5 4 
2/3 77 
5019 Lip (11 17 9 
27/6 5 9 
15/7) Tlod) 6 17 6 
226 6d 6 6 4 
30 /- Tiod) 6 13 3 
30 - 5 69 
31/10 5 01 


N 
a 


26/3 3 910 & 
10/3 240 
16,6 7 on 
96 6d 17 2 
526 26 514 
50 1/3|8 0 
22/6 . 817 
B16 4 616 
8)/- 6d 15 12 ¢ 
14/- 6d 5 14 
17/- 6d 710 
15/- l-' 613 
0/- . Nil 
10/- 13° 8 0 
18/1 5 10 
289 7 0 
2/7 712 
24/4 7iod 8 42 
2 5 0 
37/6 10 13 
21/3 7 0 
544 1i0lo 7 14 
55 1/3\|6 7 
61/3 13 ,>419 
45 613 
31/3 6 8 
35 /-xd l 4 8 
43/9 5 14 
83/9 13/41 @ 
539 1/316 67 
42 6xd id 414 
40 2 917 
5 712 
30 6 0 
6/- Nil 
20 6 9 15 
4 ha 6 2 
21/3 26 9 8 
75/- 39 613 
30 /— 26 613 
27 l1- 6 0 
8/1 Nil 
4 5 3 
$34 + $3 517 
10/6 +3d | 415 
23,9 Tiod 8 8 
27/6 1/3|7 $3 
82/6 417 
34/4 1/3; 5 i 
314 3} 5 12 
70 26\'514 
16/6 6d | 6 1 
15/6 od 5 16° 
48,9 13 63- 
19/4 Tied) 5 9? 
31/10 1/10l2, 6 5° 
0 /— . 0 0 
77/6 5- 6 2 : 
56/10 Tiod 5 4° 
16/3 1/3; 5 8% 
20/7 Tied) 7 9% 
13/9 13 61 
45/- 39 8 § It 
7/- 3d ll 6 
30/—xd 19,9 2 
1354 6 18 
3 4| Nu 
35/7 1/10i212 12 
7 lg, 6 9! 
23 lan 6d | 6 16 | 
8 s 810! 
6 ; 14 | 0 a 
45/- |. 5/= _M- 
(f) Fist yt 
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June 15, 1940 


June 4, June 11, 


1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
RAIN, etc.— 

: Wheat— s 4&4 s ©¢ 
No. 1, N.Ms. 496 lb. f.o.b.Mt. 31 3 30 Tig 
Eng. Gaz. av., per CWl. ....... * & 7 4 

Flour, per 280 lb.— 
Straights, d/d London......... 25 6 25 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 15 9 15 3s 
” ” ” » ll 5 ll 
Maize, La Plata, 480'ib., f..b. 12 6 12 6 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt.... 9 0 9 0 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 

English long sides............... { : ; : . 
Imported hinds ................. 5 4 5 : 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ... { ; : : 0 
Imported ..........cssseeeeseeeeee 44 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutsides 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 
OTHER FOODS ' 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian (Mew) .........c.ceseeeees 78 0 78 0 
EE acc cccsiondoesdpsenans 85 0 85 0 
OCOA (per cwt.)— 
° © £ 34 6 33 6 
ACER, Bel. .ccccccccccccccccssccvccers 35 0 34 6 
60 0 60 0 
cd seuuctuidbatiavsaen’ 65 0 65 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
ee O  Peerereerrerrs 45 0 45 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... { as ; RB > 

EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 19 0 19 6 

LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0O 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— i ica 

English, King Edward, Siltland { ee $3 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— ; 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
i ME, ccceescosececess oe ~ 
REFINED London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 3610 
West India Crystallised ...... 7 ees 

TOBACCO (per lb.) — 

Virginia, stemmed and un- ae Si 
stemmed, common to fine .... * os 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 1 0 
PD icustkduusanessnecovevunss 2 6 2 6 
TEXTILES 

COTTON (per lb.)— d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............+. 7°42 7°42 
CC: ssaveveceeensss 10°18 10°18 
BN, BEE IEEE ccsccccesccsccoese 14:30 14°30 
99 Se 15°55 15°55 
» 60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 24°85 24°85 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. ss. d. 
mxtéweanwes. @B DO 24 9 


(6) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


| 





| 


THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


June 4, June 11, 
1940 19 


COTTON—continued. 40 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., s. d. s. d. 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s... 36 0O 35 9 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
BD XC Bee BB hice covccces 13 10 13 8 
» 39 in. ditto, 37lo yds., 
16 X 15, Sle Bi..cccccee 12 10 12 8 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. ft 
IEE saeyetsceecesccssenccess 200 0 200 0 
RE EEE Sscnsbdccocnnseecesensess 180 0 180 0 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spotJ2”’ 26/0/0 26/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 
I cciesinigciemmenavanth Nom Nom 
Daisee 2/3,  c.i.f. Dundee, 
i ait 32/10/0 30/15/0 
SISAL (perton)—African,May-July {£ s. , 
SL TE ici diiadbitanasnecesnsuccsaess 26 O 26 0 
SILK (per lb.) — i & a, 4 
I iiicRileiedceddandcnsacaacsesees ane hes 
ET Setikcnamistentiscnannenneveas 17 6 17 6 
WOOL (per lb.)— d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 35lo 35lo 
a scrd. average snow white 2812 281o 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 
Tops— 
RED Sntiassucsioseesescersce 4210 4210 
56’s super carded..............:- 3654 3634 
48’s average carded ............ 2914 2914 
GO I idcscccscsiscevccccss 28 28 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— | a¢ &¢ 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 28 9 28 9 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 111 O 111 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 282 6 282 6 
SI III occocccccsseccoese 223 0 223 0 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 1420)... 24 9 24 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... sais . s ae 
/0/ 
Tin—Standard cash ............... 277 5/0 285/5/0 
4/15/0284/10/0 
"DRRBOO TROIS aces ccccsccess 275/0/0 284/15/0 
Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ...  25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)}—G.O.B., spot......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 110/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ............ oe oC ; . 
Antimony, Chinese ............... oe oe : 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit iota a 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz ne 9/10/0 
a 1/0/0 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 lb. 52 10F 18/6 
ee s. 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
ME Gcddisnvatilndadtancssasenacceace 1 ll 1 11 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
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June 4, 
1940 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton—(d) ‘ 
s. d. 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 48 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0 . 
es & 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 6l2 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/6/0 
Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 
Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton 11/18/0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per tond if/g,g° 
I vines ccangennense per ton zine 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 13/10/0 
= Ge A ye s. d. 
et salted Austra- 
od aa ben 50 lb. 0 6g 
eg  *Eaee 0 Tile 
Dery Capen, BOSD Bi. 20. ..ccccceee 0 93, 
English & Welsh Market Hides— es 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 83s 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 20 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............... 3 0 
Nin itivnncnddadcnnaneieccant : 3 
. 0 il 
PIII Gicicsccnscaccscccteees 1 5 
Dressing Hides .................+++: : 3 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gil.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales = | 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 10lo 
99 Vaporising Oil ... 0 1034 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 5lo 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
tdi cnncaddbacecsnncees O 714 
Pe iintedrsctcntdsevecdacsees 0 8 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {33 = 
RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 Olg 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange { §4 9 


TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, raw 
Rape, crude 
Cotton-seed, crude 
Coconut, crude ..... 
Palm 

| Oil Cakes, Linsee 







Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata 
Calcutta 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


June 5, June 12, 
1940 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July............. 7933 821, 
9 Winnipeg, July.......... 7433 7334 
Maize, Chicago, July ............ 6253 6358 
Oats, Chicago, July............... 3314 3314 
Rye, Chicago, July ............. ; 44lo 44lo 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 365g 37 
METALS (per lb.)— 
Copper, Connecticut............... 11°50 11-50 
lin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 54°12l2 57-00 
BE Ee CR caseicesnasessene 5-00 5:00 


| 


June 5, 
1940 
METALS (per Ib.)—conr. Cents 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6:25 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July ...... 4°54 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
EE cnn naiwacthtegncces 53g 
I I AE vec ccnnccaeece 71g 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10°18 
Cotton, Am. Mid., June......... 9-67 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., July........... 5-95 
Lard, Chicago, July ............. 5-12lo 


June 12, 


1940 
Cents 
6°25 


4°66 


53, 
71g 
10-85 
10-37 
6°24 
5°55 


MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) 


—cont. 


Mid-cont. crude 


Petroleum, 
per barrel 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 
Do. do. July-Sept.... 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
96 deg., s 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 
.o.b. Cuba, July 
Moody's index of staple com- 
modities, Dec.31, 1931 = 100 


June 5, 
1940 


Cents 
102 


21 
20 


2:70 
1-22 
152°8 


17/7/6 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


June 12, 
1940 


Cents 
102 


225g 
2112 
2-68 
1-221 
157°4 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


May, 1940 


. ASSETS 
Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of 
RG cise nL 
Balances with and cheques in course of collection on 
other banks in Great Britain and Ireland 
Items in transit 


nr at call and short notice 

Bills discounted 

NE ee eee 

Advances to customers and other accounts............... 
liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, 


MINE 0is2 sccackscendKecdatassucencacaccs 
Bank premises account 


Investments in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- 
panies 


Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts... 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up 
SUD TAG... os .cecccccccecse 

urrent, deposit and other accounts ... 

unts 

Acceptances, endorsements, etc. ......... 

SMES... cccssccecssssevecaccccensccevccoosces 


uction of bank premises account 


| 
| 


| 


(000’s omitted) 
| 








tonal 




















| 
| s ~ — Glyn. : . : ; West- 
Barclays} Coutts | District Ho Lloyds | Martins | Midland} National) Provin- : | 
Bank |andCo.}| Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank cial ee | 
and Co, Denk Bank | 
£ eis £ 4 2 £ £ £ £ 
| 47,847 2,309 9,714 3,425 | 42,841 | 12,899 | 55,852 3,355 | 36,648 | 37,702 
14,664 660 2,850 3,320 10,924 2,024 14,294 299 8,628 11,720 
one ai ase aan 5,255 2,004 a a ia wind 
20,772 5,520 6,066 4,855 23,764 5,380 24,952 2,675 16,942 24,350 
80,374 2,445 13,394 1,024 76,288 12,714 | 110,019 1,302 54,903 53,030 
104,852 6,816 30,067 14,877 | 109,316 | 36,060 | 121,927 14,624 79,515 | 102,885 
200,506 9,290 | 31,590 9,133 | 165,333 | 44,815 | 209,227 | 17,086 | 132,821 | 130,989 
16,928 672 4,285 4,507 | 32,404 9,033 | 17,950 176 | 11,953 | 19,666 
8,089 412 1,593 740 7,459 2,775 9,742 572 7,347 5,394 
6,276 3,670 8,101 2,514 2,992 
500,308 28,124 | 99,559 41,881 | 477,254 | 127,704 | 572,064 | 40,089 | 351,271 | 388,728 
10:49 9-07 10°88 9-65 10-21 11:63 10°61 9-35 11-40 10-76 
1,000 2,976 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 9,479 9,320 
1,000 2,976 530 9,500 3,600 8,500 9,320 
25,452 89,322 35,474 | 419,533 | 110,892 321,339 | 350,407 
672 4,285 4,507 | 32,404 9,033 11,953 | 19,666 
saa nen an 7 19 he 15 
310 ‘ 
28,124 | 99,559 | 41,881 | 477,254 | 127,704 351,271 | 388,728 








Williams 
Deacon’s 
Bank 


£ 
4,421 
2,181 
8,378 
3,234 
12,254 
13,491 


2,321 
1,022 


47,302 
10-47 


1,875 
900 


42,206 
2,321 


257,013 


71,564 
7,259 
143,654 
408,727 
633,193 
964,281 


119,895 
45,145 


23,553 
2,674,284 
10-65 


78,197 
61,146 
2,413,339 
119,895 
1,397 
310 





2,674,284 
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HOME OFFICES :—. 





THE ECONOMIST 


Abridged Balance Sheet as at 31st March, 1940. 


LIABILITIES £ 
Capital— 

ference Shares issued to the New Zealand 
IIL... 1 cde ceeianbacniensebporoorenes 1,875,000 

C Long-Term Mortgage Shares issued to the 
New Zealand Government ..........sesseeeeeeeees 234,375 
D Long-Term Mortgage Shares .........-ssseessee0s 468,750 
Ordinary Share Capital ..............ssesscssseseeses 3,750,000 
6,328,125 


Reserve Fund (Invested in British Government 


ES ERE reerereneeren 3,575,000 
Long-Term Mortgage Debenture Stock ............ 500,000 
Notes in Circulation ............ccccccccsccscessesscsvcses 627 
SN <atssnessuesundbesrscabnbdnnerbessooutessesboesesases 36,422,293 
Balances due to Other Banks...........seseseeeeeeeeees 22,286 
Bills Payable and Other Liabilities .................+ 4,981,663 
PROBOEVS BOE TOROS ..ccccccccccccvcccescocssesocscccccsccs 426,000 
London Office acceptances under credits............ 75,988 
Transfers from Long-Term Mortgage Department 391,715 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


{ 
ee 580,926 8 
Brought forward from last year ... 385,602 5 
3 


966,528 1 


Less Interim Dividend 293,359 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account 


ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Ss. 


d. 


673,169 6 4 





£53,396,868 15 10 


LONG-TERM MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT. 


/ 


LONG-TERM MORTGAGE FUND— 


SE titi iccechsuiisenshcapibuiiaaahenkaanebestaanbaeties 703,125 0 O 
TIE... . is .cesnanoubiaonbensabeseeunchaduns 500,000 0 0 
£1,203,125 0 0 

London Office: 1 Queen 


THE 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 
Capital Subscribed . . Yen 70,000,000,00 
Capital Paid-up - Yen 50 000,000 - 
Reserve Fund ine . Yen 52,000,000 
Fukuoka 


Kumamoto, Kure, a a ‘oO su Ni (2) 
ie > > "aaa. > 
a ae (0 Shier Tokyo (20 


and Y 
FOREIGN OFFICES :— 
Los Angeles, 


Dairen, Shanghai, 
Seattle, Sacramento and Honolulu. 


akayama, 
London, New York, San Francisco, 


Maru ” and M.S. “ Tatuta 
Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
London Office: G7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 


d. 


LIMITED 


» Hiroshima (3), Kobe ll Kokura, 
a. Oka _ 


OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. “ Asama Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura 


M. MAYE, Manager. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND 

£ s. d. 
12 Months” - - 218 0 3 1 0 
6 Months” - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


OVERSEAS 


£s. d. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Centra! 863! 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Sportiswoope Limitep, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. 
Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., 


Fleet St., 





E.C.4 Saturday, June 15, 1940 


Victoria Street, 


ASSETS £ 
Coin, Reserve Bank Notes and Deposits with 


a ie i a cia aaa angen ens 10,825,108 
Notes of Commonwealth and Fijian Governments 
and Samoan Administration ..............0.eeeeee0s 85,493 
Bates GUO Wy DERE BORED 0.6000 0ccsccesvccecee0s. 154,930 
Money at Call and Short Notice, Government and 
Other Securities, and Bills Receivable in Londo: 
IEE niin ndcianndteenbassschelideveneessesess 6,241,132 
Investments in Government, Municipal and other 
Local Bodies’ Securities in New Zealand and 
IED. KcekennstenenesncsenssncieatocsEMaeisstenesee. 9,238,877 
Remittances in transit between Branches ......... 1 859,458 
28,405,000 
Bills Discounted and other Advances and Securi 
ties and Debts due to the Bank .................. 22,959,595 
Landed Property, Premises, etc. .........s.esseeesee: 753,158 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, per contra 75,988 
Long-term Mortgage Department ............0..0006+ 1,203,125 


June 15, 1949 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of the General Assembly, 29th Fuly, 1861. 
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